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SIXTEEN PROBLEMS IN SCHOOL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

The most important problem in America to- 
day, one that will outlast the tariff, the bonus, 
tailroad and labor troubles, is that of school 
administration. This is a problem in which 
capital and labor, politician and statesman, mer- 
chant and banker, preacher and teacher are 
equally interested. 

It is also a problem that has never had ade- 
quate treatment from the point of view of the 
administrator in action. 

We will venture a treatment of “Sixteen Prob- 
lems of School Administration” (Journal of Edu- 
cation, October 5—January 18). 

We have known these problems at first hand, 
having served on school boards in Bridgewater, 
Reading and Somerville, Massachusetts, and for 
eight years on the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education. 

We have also been in close touch with schoo! 
administration, nationally, in’ states, in all large 
cities, in many smaller cities and counties. 

There will be no attempt to philosophize or 
psychologize on the subject. We shall merely 
treat the two problems in a live way. 

We are led to this adventure because we 
have spoken on some of these problems, in the 
meeting of the National Education Association, 
in a State Association meeting, in universities, 





Teachers Colleges, city and various other associa- 
tions and meetings, and there has always been an 
earnest request that we publish our appreciation 
of these problems. 
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A TEACHER-MAYOR 

“As far as interest in the work is concerned, 
I'd rather be county superintendent than mayor,” 
said Miss Hattie Pickles, the teacher-mayor at 
Clark, South Dakota, who attended the summer 
session at the Northern Normal and Industrial 
School at Aberdeen. Although Miss Pickles holds 
the distinction of being the only lady-mayor in 
South Dakota, she is reluctant to give facts con- 
cerning herself. She came to South Dakota from 
Illinois when a mere child and attended the Clark 
public schools. Later she was elected county su- 
perintendent, which office she held for four terms. 
“I’ve surely enjoyed my work as teacher and 
county superintendent,” she says. “It was the 
school children who campaigned for my election as 
mayor. I am not a politician nor ever will be one, 
but I am pleased to serve my patrons and especi- 
ally the school children.” 

THE BUFFALO SITUATION 

The appointment of Louis P. Fuhrmann to suc- 
ceed Edwards D. Emerson on the Buffalo board 
of education is liable to have national significance 
since Mr. Emerson’s service on the board has been 
characterized by ardent devotion to educational 
ideals. 

Mr. Fuhrmann was mayor of Buffalo for two 
terms, and was on the board of aldermen previous 
to his election. In Buffalo for many years there 
have been attempts from time to time to make the 
schools subservient to city hall politics. This is 
the only cause for suspicion that the appointment 
of a man with so much experience at the city hall 
may jeopardize the educational interests of the 
city. Fortunately all court rulings of late have 
favored the entire independence of the schools 
from city hall politics. 
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PRESIDENT BRITTAIN 

Hon. M. L. Brittain, state superintendent of 
Georgia, has resigned to become president of the 
Georgia School of Technology, which he is sure to 
make one of the really great colleges of technology 
of America. ' 

Readers of the Journal of Education have had 
several opportunities to realize how high has been 
our esteem for Mr. Brittain, personally and pro- 
fessionally. Few state superintendents have made 
as notable a record in per cent. of progressive legis- 
lation as has Mr. Brittain. 

During his service as state school superinten- 
dent virtually a new educational constitution has 
been written for Georgia. The passage of the 
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local school tax amendment to the constitution is 
regarded as the most important single piece of 
legislation since the constitution itself was adopted. 
It was more important than all other educational 
provisions of the constitution put together. The 
Georgia constitution as written originally was not 
friendly to education. It was almost hostile to 
education. It placed upon education such handi- 
caps as very few states have had to struggle under. 
The local school tax amendment lifted from the 
back of education an enormous load. The Atlanta 
journal says :— , 

“Dr. Brittain toiled untiringly, year after year, 
to pass the amendment. He worked against odds 
that would have caused many men to give up in 
discouragement. He was patient, persistent, tact- 
ful and courageous.” 

Dr. Brittain has accomplished splendid results 
along numerous other lines, such as consolidated 
schools, vocational training, motor bus transporta- 
tion, standardization of schoolhouse designs, im- 
provement of school buildings and grounds. 
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Iowa Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Dr. H. H. 
Seerley, president, has 5,000 summer session stu- 
dents on the campus and 1,700 in five extension 
centres. There would be many more on the cam- 
pus if Cedar Falls could house them. 





Qeliete ty 


“SAFETY WEEK” IN NEW YORK 

The continuous program in which “Safety 
Week” invites participation will be a complete in- 
novation for New York City. The first and most 
important feature is teaching safety in the schools. 
It has been shown that one-half of all that can be 
done to prevent public accidents can be done 
through the schools. 

Experience shows that parents and other adults 
give more heed to messages which children bring 
home than to those sent through the press and 
other channels. 

A plan whereby the Safety Institute will assist 
teachers in presenting safety to their classes has 
received the approval of Dr. William L. Ettinger, 
superintendent of schools. 
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The N. E. A. Slogan: A quarter of a million per- 
manent members. 
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WILL C. WOOD’S RECORD 

Will C. Wood as a candidate for re-election as 
state superintendent of California issues a state- 
ment in which he says he is a candidate on his 
record, and no better record has any one made. 
It is generally known that his popularity in the 
state, personally, professionally and politically, has 
led to many tempting suggestions that he become 
a candidate as governor, as president of the State 
University and other attractive offices. 

“T have chosen deliberately to become a candidate 
for this office in preference to other opportunities. 
I enjoy my present work and recognize in the state 
superintendency an exceptional opportunity for 
genuine public service. I am fully contented for 
the present with the ambition to have a part in shap- 
ing the lives of young people vyho will in years to 
come determine the destiny of California.” 
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WHITCHER FOR CONGRESS 

G. H. Whitcher of Concord, N. H., who made a 
national reputation as superintendent of 3erlin, 
N. H., and enhanced that reputation greatly in the 
State Department of Education, is making the ryn 
for candidacy for Congress. Mr. Whitcher has 
high ideals for public life, and if he wins both the 
nomination and election he will render noble ser- 
vice in Washington. He will have much indepen- 
dent support, but his party ordinarily has many 
oppositions to overcome. He is having heroic 
newspaper support because of his idealistic stand 
on public questions. 
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There is certainly need of the spirit of a profes- 
sional code. No one should be commended for a 
professional position who has not demonstrated a 
professional spirit. No real teacher will excuse 
himself for an unprofessional spirit because there 
is no professional code. 

DR. McCARTHY’S ADDRESS 

We are using in this 1ssue the address of Denis 
A. McCarthy at the commencement exercises of 
Boston College, University Heights, Chestnut Hill, 
Massachusetts, on which occasion he was honored 
with the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Dr. McCarthy is one of the rare men in the 
socio-literary club life of Boston. His verses are 
widely popular, and his advice to the graduates of 
Boston College was earnestly sane. We _ hope all 
readers of the Journal of Education will read the 
address thoughtfully. 
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The Journal of Education has been an unoficiat 
champion of the National Education Association for 
forty-six years. 

——— -_—_____-e- o-e- @- 
PRACTICE VS. DRILL 

Tradition uses the word drill when practice is 
what is meant. You drill into something. You 
bore into something with a drill. This was the old 
idea of practice. It was supposed to be required 
of a pupil who was a sort of numskull. He 
needed to have something drilled into his head. 

There is nothing of that in modern practice. It 
is a pleasurable activity. It simply makes per- 
manent a pleasant experience. The baseball pitcher, 
catcher, batter practices indefinitely for more skill, 
for higher art. 

The same is the idea in modern educational prac- 
tice in mathematics or reading. It has none of the 
old elements of drilling knowledge into the head 
of a pupil. 

The better a ball player the more he revels in 
practice. 
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The Supreme Court of Wisconsin has decided 
that no board of education can discriminate against 
a married woman. If this decision is accepted as 
law by the courts of other states, as we presume it 
will be, it will settle a question that has caused a 
good deal of discussion in all parts of the country. 

The Department of Superintendence will mceet i 
Chicago in February. 
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MARYVILLE, MISSOURI, STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


Under the progressive leadership of President 
Uel Lamkin, the State Teachers’ College at 
Maryville, Missouri, has nearly doubled its sum- 
mer enrollment and with the skilful guidance of 
Bert Cooper, former superintendent of Nodaway 
County, and Grace M. Shepard, former state su- 
perintendent of Idaho, and other Farm Life ex- 
perts, it is most progressive in country life pro- 
motion through country school activities. 

It is the only State Teachers’ College of which 
we know that has a fully functioning course in 
Vitalized Agriculture and 150 teachers are per- 
fecting themselves in this highly specialized 
feature of rural education. For such teachers 
the demand seems limitless and salaries extra 
good. 

There is a demonstration rural school with 
Vitalized Agriculture functioning a few miles 
from the State Teachers’ College. Miss Shep- 
ard is creating something brilliantly new in rural 
school activity. The basis of the newness is M. 5S. 
Pittman’s Zone Proposition, as described in his 


“Successful Teaching in Country Schools” 
(American Book Company), to which she adds 
Professor P. G. Holden’s “Vitalized Agricul- 
ture,” which Bert Cooper will supervise. 

Miss Shepard is adding to these nationally 
famous schemes, the Country Life picnic feature 
of Cook County. It was our pleasure to be in 
the classes of Miss Shepard and Mr. Cooper in 
the summer session and to be with them and the 
County Agent at the Tobinized Picnic at the 
Demonstration School, and it was easy to see 
why the attendance upon the session of the State 
Teachers’ College had doubled this year. 

President Lamkin, as state superintendent of 
Missouri, was a leader in country life activities, 
and he is making the Missouri school a national 
leader in this work. Nodaway County is for- 
tunate beyond expression in being the demon- 
stration centre of Northwest Missouri, and 
thereby of the country as a whele. In the lan- 
guage of the boosters, “See the Maryville Col- 


* 
lege idea grow. 
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WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA 


Without any question, “Who’s Who in 
America,” A. N. Marquis & Company, Chicago, is 
the most interesting and serviceable book published 
every two years in America. 

Volume 12 (1922-1923), just from the bindery, 
magnifies all the attractions of earlier volumes. It 
contains 3,339 biographies that have been in no 
previous volume, and has eliminated 2,504 sketches 
that were in Volume 11. Of the omissions 1,088 
were because of deaths. 

There are 24,278 biographies in Volume 12. In 
all there have been 42,769 biographies in the twelve 
volumes. The chief value of “Who’s Who in 
America” is the fact that no name was ever in- 
cluded because of a cash consideration or personal 
influence. 

That which impresses us, especially, is the fact 
that we so rarely turn to it for information about 
any one not included. We are fortunate in having 
the complete set of twelve volumes, and with these 
we cover the quarter of a century of biographies of 
persons in whose activities we have been interested. 

New York was the birthplace of 3,347 and the 
present residence of 5,294, a difference of 1,947 in 
favor of present residence, while Massachusetts 
was the birthplace of 2,030 and the present resi- 
dence of 1,964, a difference of only 66 and that in 


. 66, Illinois 1,316 to 1,610, 


favor of birthplaces. California was the birthplace 
of 300 and the residence of 1,178, or nearly 400 per 
cent. more residents than natives. On the other 
hand Maine was the birthplace of 544 and the 
residence of 199. New England as a whole is the 
birthplace of 4,049 and the residence of 3,329, a 
difference of only 720. The District of Columbia 
is naturally the wonder, 197 birthplaces to 1,452 
residences. 

There are twenty-three states with more birth- 
places than residences. Of these, six are in New 
England and eleven in the South. The only 
Northern states except in New England are Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa and Wisconsin. 

Arizona’s ratio of births to residences is 8 to 81, 
Colorado 47 to 298, Florida 45 to 49, Idaho 7 to 
Kansas 177 to 209, 
Minnesota 270 to 442, Montana 13 to 81, Nebraska 
108 to 199, Nevada 20 to 40, New Mexico 8 to 76, 
North Dakota 8 to 82, Oklahoma 4 to 138, Oregon 
55 to 142, South Dakota 19 to 105, Texas 202 to 
319, Utah 70 to 90, Washington 15 to 227, Wyom- 
ing 6 to 46. 

There are seventy-four foreign countries repre- 
sented. France leads with England and Canada 
tied for second place. Italy and China are tied, 
India leads Germany. 
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Most of what we call civilization has been produced by people of whose lives and personali- 


ties we know absolutely nothing —Giovanni Pipi ni. 
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INTERESTING KINDERGARTEN FACTS 


In two cities of the same 
has kindergartens with an 
children, the other has no kindergartens. The 
first city spends $92.16 per child for education, 
the other $37.12. In eight cities with a popula- 
tion between 100,000 and 200,000 the total 
wealth of four cities that have no kindergartens 
is larger than the wealth of those that have 
kindergartens. The inclusion of the kinder- 
garten and other progressive educaticnal fea- 
tures seems to be more a matter of intelligent 
public opinion than a matter of finance. 

Statistics show that during the past few years 
the most significant fact in the steady growth 
of kindergartens is their adoption by the small 
towrs, the towns than 2,500. Of the 
thirty-two states that reported on kindergartens 
on the statistical blanks of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation for both 1917-18 and 1918-20, twenty- 
two states show 


size and wealth one 
enrollment of 3,693 


of less 


an increase of 255 kindergar- 


tens in towns under 2,500. One hundred and 
eighty-nine villages have established kinder. 
gartens and 9,246 children are in attendance. 
Six hundred and forty-one towns under 2500 
report the inclusion of the kindergarten in their 
school systems. 

In the nast two years there has been an jin- 
crease of 37,811 children enrolled in kindergar- 
tens in cities of varying size distributed through 
thirty-one states. Thirty-seven per cent. of this 
gain is in towns under 10,000. The steady growth 
of kindergartens distributed over thirty-two dif- 
ferent states during this after war period when 
economy is still a large consideration in every 
school budget, together with the fact that the 
growth of the kindergarten is most marked in 
small communities, indicates that the kinder- 
garten is being accepted as the right of every 
child in city and country, instead of merely being 
regarded as a welfare agency for children liy- 
ing under abnormal conditions in large cities. 





CASPER L. REDFIELD’S STUDIES 


We have used several articles by Casper L. 
Redfield, a Chicago lawyer, who has written 
much on “Dynamic Evolution” and “Human 
Heredity.” We realize that he is not conven- 
tional in his treatment of these subjects. He 
has done some vigorous thinking along lines 
that are new and important. We _ have per- 
sonaily been greatly interested in his studies and 
that we are not alone in this interest is shown 
by the appreciation of Luther Burbank, whose 
experiments bear out all the claims of Mr. Red- 
field regarding hybrids upon which he bases 
many of his conclusions. His writings chal- 
lenge the admiring attention of men like Pro- 
fessor H. W. Skinner, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; J. W. Hershberger, University 
of Pennsylvania; C. O. Davis, University of 
Michigan; G. E. Johnson, Harvard; Bird Bald- 
win, University of Iowa; Alex Hedlica, Smith- 
sonian Institute; G. G. MacCurdy, Yale; R. B. 
Dixon, Harvard: S. N. Patton, University of 
Pennsylvania; G. R. Davis, Princeton; Max F. 
Meyer, University of Missouri; George Rebec, 
University of Oregon; E. C. Sanford, Clark Uni- 
versity; George C. Humphrey, University of 
Wisconsin; E. A. Bessey, Michigan Agricultura! 
College; Stanley Coulter, Purdue University; 
Frederick O. Grover, Oberlin; John M. Tyler, 
Amherst; L. F. Barker, Johns Hopkins. 

No man who breaks new ground as Mr. Red- 
field does expects traditionalists to agree with 
him. Indeed, those who are most interested in 


his studies will find it no easy matter to agree 
with his conclusions. 

We have had keen interest in the study of 
heredity and follow all of Mr. Redfield’s studies 
with special pleasure, but we are in no position 
to pass judgment upon all of his conclusions. We 
know that he has added much to our education 
end we are sure that many others need the edu- 
cation that comes from a careful study of his 
studies. 

Mr. Redfieid must be given credit for having 
made studies of “Evolution Through the In- 
heritance of Acquirements” and is the only per- 
son, so far as is known, who has entered that 
field in a scientific way. 

Mr. Redfield is the only student we think 
who explains how evolution operates. Just now 
the biologists lay great stress on the fact that 
none of them know anything about the way 
evolution operates. 

At the last meeting of the A. A. A. S. Profes- 
sor Bateson of England said: “We know ab- 
solutely nothing at all about how evolution 
operates.” This is universal. They all confess 
utter failure to iind a biological explanation of 
evolution; and these are men who have spent 
their lives over the theories of Darwin, Weis- 
mann, Mendel, DeVries, et al. Why not turn 
from biology, which has taught them nothing as 
to the how, and give a hearing to Mr. Redfield, 
who does tell how it works through Inheritance 
by Acquirements. 
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NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF THE RURAL SCHOOLS 


BY MABEL CARNEY 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


The weakest link in our whole system of 
American education is the rural school. So 
weak is it, indeed, that for thousands of chil- 
dren it is practically a broken link barring them 
forever from their possible opportunities. Those 
who question the truth of this statement need 
make but a cursory study of facts to be con- 
vinced. 

Thirty-eight per cent. of all school children in 
the United States are in one- and two-teacher 
rural schools. For these eight million children 
the per capita expenditure for educational pur- 
poses is twenty-four dollars annually, while for 
city children the same figure is forty dollars. 
For them also the annual school term averages 
thirty-eight days shorter, which means, in the 
large, that country children have an actual ele- 
mentary school period of only six years, 
whereas urban children under better teachers 
and better conditions have eight years. 

But this is not all. Even the meagre terms 
supported for rural children are but poorly 
conducted and less well attended. Country 
children lose twenty-eight per. cent. of the 
seven-months school term provided for them. 
Urban children lose a much smaller part, only 
twenty-one per cent. of the nine-months term 
provided in cities. So great is this handicap 
that illiceracy is twice as bad in rural areas as 
in urban districts, and child labor among coun- 
try children three times as frequent as among 
urban children. Because of the heavy toll of 
manual labor upon the young people of the 
farms, high school advantages for rural youth 
have been sadly neglected and are estimated 
to be but one-sixth as generous as those pro- 
vided fcr urban youth. 

Most serious of all is the teaching situation. 
“As is the teacher so is the school.” Viewed 
from this angie but little can be expected of the 
rural school. Just half the rural! teachers of the 
United States, or 150,000, have never completed a 
four-year high school. Ten per cent., or 30,000, 
have finished only eighth grade. Only two per 
cent. are normal school graduates, and 15,000 
(chiefly in negro rural schools) are no more 
than sixth grade product. 

Contributing still further to the menace of 
this situation is the scarcity and inefficiency of 
rural supervision. Only twelve states provide 
professionally-prepared supervisors for rural 
schools, while the whole problem is still further 
complicated in twenty-nine of our forty-eight 
States through the political election of county 
superintendents on a basis of partisan politics. 

To vitalize these general facts let us pause for 
a few concrete illustrations. 


“High School?” interrogated the fourteen- 
vear-old boy who had ridden for a hundred 
niles directing us over the vast domain of his 
father’s cattle ranch in Southwest Texas, “Am 
I goin’ to the high school? I reckon not. Say, 
what is a high school anyway?” 

Very different indeed was the attitude of 
the young mother in Northern Montana, who 
exclaimed with anxiety: “It’s snow in the win- 
ter, floods in the spring, and fires in the fall. 
But if the state doesn’t keep these roads open, 
so that our children can go to school and get a 
little education, we are going to descend upon 
Hclena in body. It’s no wonder that rural 
illiteracy is as bad as you say if many country 
children have roads like ours.” 

The scene shifts this time to New England, 
with an intelligent city boy commenting upon 
school conditions in the rural neighborhood 
where he spends his summers: “Just wait till 
you see what these poor country children have 
to put up with—a little mite of a schoolhouse, 
107 vears old, set right along the side of the 
road without an inch of ground for BASEBALL 
or anything!” 

Small wonder that this lad should have been 
so unfavorably impressed with the school facili- 
ties of his rural companions. For had not he at- 
tended schooi in an iron-mining village of north- 
ern Minnesota, where school revenue had been 
so plentiful that, after every conceivable invest- 
ment for education had been made, funds still 
remained, and were finally used for placing of a 
$10,000 painting across the front wall of the 
school auditorium? 

Then again—up in the mountains of an Appa- 
lachian state after two days spent in seeing the 
most miserable and abject conditions of rural 
education that could possibly be imagined. “And 
just how did you happen to become county su- 
perintendent here?” I finally inquired with as 
much grace as possible of the inefficient and dis- 
interested youth, himself only twenty-four 
years old and but a ninth-grade product, who 
held the destiny of 5,000 school children in his 
untrained hands. “Well,” he explained with 
echoes of a grievous complaint still strong in his 
voice, “You see it was this way—lI didn’t want 
to be county superintendent. I wanted to be 
sheriff. But they (the local politicians) made 
old Browne sheriff and they said I’d have to be 
county superintendent for a while.” 

And finally—this glimpse from the far 
South :— 

“Yes,” continued the State Agent of Negro 
Education, a white man himself, of scholarly at- 
tainments and true democratic principles, “we 
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have in the negro problem, so-called, one of the 
most significant aspects of rural education and 
an unanswerable argument for federal aid to 
education. Eighty-five per cent. of the twelve 
mitlion negroes of the United States still live on 
the land, making this question very largely a 
problem of rural welfare. And that the whole 
issue presents a situation for federal subsidy 
you must agree, when I tell you that we have 
counties right here in this state which expend 
an average of $28.42 a year for the education of 
each white child, and only 87 cents a year for 
the cducation of each negro child. Of course 
as a matter of fact the negro children are 
simply not in school. But when one picks up 
a daily paper and sees all the unrest and race 
conflict which ignorance and prejudice have 
produced, he is well ready to try a program of 
education and enlightenment for a while. All 
this, as I have said, is very largely a 
problem and a question of federal aid.” 

Let it not be inferred, however, from what 
has been said that rural education is making no 
progress. Indeed there is undoubtedly no field 
of education where greater strides have been 
made. Ever since the Report of the Country 
Life Commission in 1908, the upward trend in 
this field has been steadfast and pronounced. 
Even the gains of the last decade make a cred- 
itable showing. 

In ali this, the nation owes much to the mod- 
ern pioneers who have fought the good fight and 
made these gains possible. Most indebted of all 
is it to that unsung and uncrowned hero, the 
typical county or rural superintendent who, 
when any good at all, is the best, most versatile, 
most courageous and most worthy and wisest 
figure on the whole stage of American educa- 
tion. 

But. with all that has been accomplished 
much remains to be done. Mountains of prej- 
udice, both urban and rural, must be removed, 
and long days of labor lavishly expended before 
country children as a whole may receive the 
full measure of the birthright due them. In 
this greatest and most important task of mod- 
ern education several needs predominate 
clearly. Chief among these are the following :— 

(1) First the definition and establishment of 
a sound philosophical basis. 

Some there are who would vocationalize the 
rural elementary school, limit it to the contacts 
and ideals of the immediate community, select 
its teaching content in terms of adult needs, re- 
duce its responsibility for perpetuating the 
world’s best social inheritance, and so restrict 
and blindfold country children as to force them 
of necessity, through ignorance or compulsion, 
into farming as a life vocation. 

Time forbids an elaboration of this point, but 
woe unto the governments, or to the people anv- 
where who fail to realize the dangers of this 
policy and to safeguard the youth of their farms 
from such exploitation. 

(2) Important also is the urgent necessity 
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for the re-organization of rural education. Here 
the wide applications of consolidation, the neces- 
sity for a larger taxing unit, and the demand for 
a wise adjustment between lay and professional 
control, are all commonly recognized. 

(3) So, too, is the third and unquestioned 
need for increased aid to rural education, par- 
ticularly in its elementary 
aspects. 

The total biennial appropriation of the United 
States government for general education is 
$600,009. For agriculture and vocational edu- 
cation the biennial appropriation is over fifty- 
three millions. So extreme is this _ situation 
that the government seems to say, in action if 
not principle: Would you be well cared-for in 
the average rura}) community? Then choose 
your career as a pure-bred pig or a Jersey calf 
and not as a free-born American child. Or if 
choosing childhood be sure to begin at about 
fifteen years of age so as to avoid the neglect 
of early school life. 

(4) But if reform is ever to be realized on 
the whole fundamental problem of rural educa- 
tion in all its significant aspects it must come 
largely through a general awakening of public 
sentiment and a great stirring of public con- 
science. 

(5) This, in turn, demands the training and 
deveiopment of a permanent leadership for the 
rurai school field, which is fast becoming a real- 
ity, and which must be the equal in every respect 
of the best lay and professicnal leadership now 
serving the most favored urban schools. 
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With only one of these needs, however, are 
we primarily concerned tonight. This is the 
question of federal aid particularly as outlined 
in our own educational biil now before the Con- 
gress of the United States. Not a feature of 
this bill but would mark a milestone in rural 
progress, not a feature but would enrich oppor- 
tunities ten-fold for country children’ every- 
where—a bill, in fact, whose every provision was 
planned with the specific needs of country chil- 
dren clearly in mind. Literacy, Americaniza- 
tion, health, teacher-training, and the equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity—who can ques- 
tion but that all of these are even more urgently 
necessitated by conditions in the open country 
than in urban centres. 

And with these needs and conditions of rural 
childhood thus plainly before us how can we 
pause, how lose heart, how quibble among our- 
seives on petty details and argumentative 
While we hesitate and dispute eight 
million children are losing the opportunity of 
childhood which is rightfully theirs. The spirit 
of those children and of all that is fair and just 
and truly American calls directly to each of us 
in this great assemblage of educators to sup- 
port this bill, to labor consistently, in season and 
out, until its fundamental measures are real- 
ized, and life for all children, especially coun- 
try children, is thereby vastly enlarged and en- 
riched.— Address at N. E. A. 
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EDUCATIONAL LABORATORY IN FRANCE 


BY ISABEL DANGAIX 


ALLEN 


[From New York Times.] 


More Americans will be in France during July 
and August than at any other time except when 
our American Expeditionary Force was there. 

Counting this summer’s tourists, more than 
3,000,000 Americans will base their opinions of 
Frenchmen upon personal visits to France. 

Unless changes are made in present schedules 
of touring, our army of visitors will miss one of 
the most important sights of France and perhaps 
the most significant type of Frenchman, namely, 
a French experimental school founded for the 
purpose of producing “a new type of French- 
man.” 

This laboratory may be visited in one day from 
Paris, and without any official permit, by any 
American interested enough in the France of to- 
morrow and in the French idea of “Anglo-Saxon 
superiority” to take a single day out of his Paris 
sightseeing. The laboratory is a “beehive of in- 
dustry” rather than a “filling station for infor- 
mation,” where 280 boy specimens ire being re- 
created from the traditional type of Frenchman 
into a type which will preserve what is best in 
French traditions and which it is hoped witli 
achieve what is best in Anglo-Saxon traditions. 

The school is at Verneuil-sur-Avre. The 
school grounds occupy 125 acres, over 
which are scattered about twenty buildings of 
modern style, now in the shade of a grove, now 
on a high plateau, and again in a quiet valley. 

L’Ecole des Roches is the result of a book by 
Edmond Demolins which published the results of 
a scientific study into the social causes of pros- 
perity in England. It concluded that the chief 
cause of “Anglo-Saxon superiority” lay in 
Anglo-Saxan education. The conclusion con- 
vinced a number of French business mien and 
educators who asked Demolins to start a train- 
ing ground for a new kind of Frenchman. The 
program called “l’Education Nouvelle” began: 
“This is not a book: it is a vow. We undertake 
to create in France a new type of school 
adapted to the needs of present-day life.” 

Among the conditions which needed correction 
because they were “killing in us the spirit of ini- 
tiative and the spirit of enterprise” were cited 
the French system of education, “excess of 
fonctionnairism and obligatory military service.” 
The effort to use a new system of education to 
abolish these evils was interrupted by the World 
War, but was resumed with new vigor after the 
war suffering advertised these evils in strong 
and tragic relief. The fruits of the old system 
are realized now, not only by France, but also 
by international bankers and our own Secretary 
Hoover, who have pointed out that France is 
suffering from an army of unnecessary civil ser- 
vice employes. The French political administra- 
tion has pledged reduction. L’Ecole des Roches 
is training its 280 boys every day in the year to 
understand that it is unworthy of a true French- 


man to look forward to a future which is ready 
made through inheritance or either political or 
social influence. 

Only a small proporticn of the 280 boys now at 
Roches will go to college. Several of them told 
me of their plan to spend next year studying 
business methods in America. Roches is pre- 
paring them to meet foreigners on their own 
ground by a varied program, of which facility in 
English and at least one other foreign language 
is a feature. 

Boy character is the supreme interest at 
Roches. Personality is analyzed, is understood. 
is cultivated as definitely as the gardens are 
cultivated and the practical working out of the 
ideal. “Personal initiative and_ self-control 
through social responsibility” is of supreme in- 
terest to the visitor. I speak from an experience 
of entering three sons. I filled out the sets of 
questions sent to me which covered points that 
few parents have ever stopped to summarize. 
I tried to tell all a mother could know about her 
own boys, but was not prepared for the use that 
was made of this information when on the open- 
ing day of school I presented the boys for the 
first time. In meeting future instructors, house 
masters, physical directors from the lowest up to 
the director himself, I needed only to designate 
each boy by name. He was already known— 
not just as a new boy but as a separate entity, an 
individual singled out for study, consideration 
and co-operation. This means that each boy 
has been studied and placed in advance by a great 
many different people because each had been se- 
lected on account of his age, nationality, physi- 
cal and mental qualities and character to fit into 
that particular group of youngsters whose char- 
acters seemed to offer for him the best oppor- 
tunity for self-discovery, self-development and 
the experiences that would “arm him for 
life.” 

Thus three brothers went to live in three dif- 
ferent houses in each of which were boys ranging 
from nine to nineteen. Instead of grouping 
boys of an age or boys of a class or boys of a 
scholastic ability together, each house group 
represents as nearly as can be arranged a 
rounded family, including several instructors 
with their wives and children. The teachers at 
Roches share the home life of the boys in every 
respect. Having no responsibility for discipline 
outside their separate classrooms, their oppor- 
tunity for natural companionship is ideal. It 
was easy, even within a week’s residence, to see 
how the older boys accepted this family responsi- 
bility and the younger boys delighted in the as- 
sociation. 

In scholarship the exacting standard begins 
with the Faculty itself. Every member has 
achieved distinction in scholarship, has had ex- 
ceptional experience in teaching and regards it 

















as a personal and a patriotic service to help make 
a success of this experiment in producing a new 
type of Frenchman. Most of them have had ex- 
perience in foreign schools—England, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Russia, Spain and the United 
States. Each is inspired by the thought that 
every successful demonstration at Roches may 
help all education throughout France. 
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Training in taste for and love of the beautiful 
is considered a minimum essential, not for 
beauty’s sake, not for snobbish reasons, but, as 
Paul de Rousier, president of the trustees and 
business-man sponsor for manual training, Says, 
“because art, taste and beauty are the elements 
by means of which a country, a race, and superi- 
ority in industry and commerce are maintained.” 





TONSILS AND ADENOIDS AMONG SCHOOL CHILDREN 


BY DR. D. CROSBY GREENE 


Harvard Medical School 


The subject of tonsils and adenoids is one 
which is familiar to everyone in these days. The 
number of operations for their removal has, in 
recent years, reached such an enormous figure 
that to-day a large share of the community has 
been operated upon before reaching adult life. 
The subject is, therefore, a vital one to those who 
are concerned in the upbringing of the young, 
and it is worth while at a meeting of this char- 
acter to consider briefly the nature of these 
structures, the harmful effects which they may 
produce and the indications for their re- 
moval. 

In the first place it should be borne in mind 
that tonsils and adenoids are composed of the 
same sort of lymphoid tissue which is found in the 
normal individual in various parts of the ali- 
mentary tract in varying amounts. The exact 
function of this tissue has never been deter- 
mined, though many theories have been advanced 
in explanation. The fact that the wholesale 
removal of the tonsils and adenoids has not de- 
veloped any deterioration in the individuals oper- 
ated upon, but on the contrary has been followed 
in the large majority of cases by improved health 
and vitality, is in itself evidence that no vital 
function is reposed in these structures. 

The harmful effects are of two classes,—first, 
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those which result from simple enlargement, and 
second, those which result from infectious in- 
flammation. From simple enlargement, obstruc- 
tion of the respiratory tract results which, in 
turn, causes retardation and distortion of physi- 
cal development. But simple hypertrophy 
which may be visible, but is not of sufficient de- 
gree to cause obstruction to breathing, is not 
an indication for operation. 

Of far greater importance in most cases are 
the effects produced by infection of the tonsil. 
The conditions represented in this group compose 
recurring, acute inflammation of the nose and 
throat with secondary inflammations in the 
joints and in the heart which are the result of 
infection carried by the blood stream from in- 
fected tonsils. 

The points to be stressed in determining the 
question of operation in these cases are, in the 
first place, whether the tonsils and adenoids are 
large enough to obstruct respiration, and sec- 
ondly, and of greater importance, whether the 
tonsils show definite evidence of infection. 

This means a more careful study of the history 
and evidence in each case than is often given. 
There is no doubt that a good many unnecessary 
operations are being performed at the present 
time.—Boston Meeting, N. E. A. 
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SMILES 


BY FOLGAR MCKINSEY 


It isn’t the fellow who has a smile 
Because of the smile of others, 

But the fellow who counts is the fellow who smiles 
In spite of his scowling brothers; 

Or whether they smile or whether they don’t 


The man who smiles because it’s his heart 
That brings to his face the glow 

Of the peace and the power of doing his part 
In the great world’s daily show. 

















If he’s true to his own soul’s light 
He will keep on smiling through thick and thin, 
He will smile for the sake of the right. 


To do things just to gain in return 
Some gifts or some grace of life, 
Is only a half way style to win 
In the toil and struggle and strife. 
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The old song says if you smile for them 
They will have a smile for you; 

But the man who smiles if they smile or not 
Is the man who will put things through; 


For the best old grace is the grace of joy 


In doing and serving along 
With a smile that is sweet as the smile of a boy 
Till your smile makes labor a song. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE MAN 


9 DENIS A. MCCARTHY LL.D. 


{Commencement address at Boston College, June 21, 1922.] 


Your faithfulness and persistence in your 
studies is important. More important still is 
the question: “What are you going to do now 
with the training you have received, with the 
knowledge you have gained? What use are 
you going to make of yourselves and your 
developed powers?” For, it is not what we have 
done yesterday but what We are on our way to 
do tomorrow that really counts. Life, it is 
true, is all of one piece, and our future is largely 
the result of our past. But it is the “now” and 
not the “then” that finally matters. 

You of to-day have far more opportunities for 
worldly success, won fairly and squarely with- 
out compromise, then awaited your predecessors, 
It is but right that you should seize and make 
the most of such opportunities, and your efforts 
here need not be inconsistent with your endea 
vor to lead that higher life which your Catholic 
training has taught you to be the chief end and 
aim of your existence. We of an older genera- 
tion are looking to you to be ambitious in the 
true sense, but we expect you to play the game 
squarely, that you may be no discredit to the 
men who have preceded you. 

When the first graduates came from this col 
lege. gates of hope and opportunity were closed 
to them which are open to you. Facing ungen- 
erous suspicion and bigotry your predecessors 
labored, bearing the burden of the day and its 
heats. You are the heirs of their endeavors. 
They sowed and watered. You will reap the 
harvest of success more easily because of the 
work they did. They blazed the trails for you. 
You will find your way more easily through life 
because of what they accomplished. 

O.d-time ignorance and suspicion have not 
been by any means dissipated, Old prejudices 
as toward Catholics seeking recognition and 
place in higher walks of life have not entirely 
died out. But if my observation for the last 
thirty years or more, in this community, is 
worth anything, I should say that time has ren- 
dered such enemy manifestations far less power- 
ful than they were in the past. You will not 
fail, I imagine, to meet some of these old un- 
American survivals of another period, but their 
power to hurt will be far less than it was a gen- 
eration ago. 

[ would not have you pre-occupied with the 
fear, or even the thought of prejudice. I would 
not have you feel that your Catholic faith stands 
in the way of your progress in any worthy walk 
of life. Vo intimate to our young men that thev 
have in their environment here enemies at every 
turn to their success, and that every rebuke 
or setback they may receive in life will come to 
them because of the dislike of their competitor: 
to the Catholic faith, is, 1 believe, most mis 
chievous and pernicious, Get the idea into a 


young man’s head that his Catholic faith stands 
in the way of his success, and you either para- 
iyze his personal initiative or send him forth 
into the world with a “chip on his shoulder.” In 
either case you have warped his attitude toward 
life. Some unfortunate Catholics, from having 
such 2 doctrine taught to them by unwise lead- 
ers, have abandoned their faith in the search for 
an “easier way.” We, who know somewhat 
of the world, from the mere fact of being here 
longer, than the young men issuing from our 
schools and colleges this year, may easily be- 
come discouragers instead of encouragers of our 
youth by stressing too much the thought of 
bigotry. Nay, we may become, what Tennyson 
called “panders to the lords of hell,” by so doing, 
in as much as we may cause our young men to 
lose their hope and thereby to lose their faith. 

Let me try to get this as clearly as possible 
before your minds, because I believe it to be a 
most needed lesson today, and not only #mong 
the young men but among those who are older: 
No amount of religious or racial bigotry can 
finally defeat you. Do not blame your environ- 
ment. Failing as all too many of us do through 
our own fault, it is but natural to place the re- 
sponsibility on some other circumstance rather 
than our own shortcomings, our own inattention 
io business, our own disinclination to pay in hard 
work, in austere concentration, in strong char- 
acter, the price of success. But those of us who 
have reached the middle years of life are very 
unobservant if we have failed to note that quite 
as frequently as otherwise the cry of self-pity on 
the lips of failure is an excuse rather than an ex: 
planation. 

Let us not forget this, that even in the black- 
est and bitterest days of anti-Catholic discrimt- 
nation, Catholic men of education and character 
succeeded in making a worthy place for them- 
selves in American life without having to com- 
promise their Catholic faith one particle. They 
can do the same now. They are doing the same 
now all over the country, even in those parts of 
the country, as I have reason to know from per- 
sonal observation, where Catholics are only a 
mere handful as compared with the total popu- 
lation. If I did not believe that this will be in- 
creasingly so in the days to come, I would be 
tempted to lose all faith in America. 

I am saying this to you because I have found 
that there is nothing so deadening to the spirit 
as dwelling on the negative forces of this world. 
It is but right and just and expedient that we 
should take into account the evil influences ar- 
rayed against us. True wisdom suggests that 
we reckon accurately and weigh well the pOsSi- 
bilities of failpre, But | would say to you, keep 
your mind on the objective rather than on the 
obstacle, Let not pessimism and cynicism para- 
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lyze your powers. Let not suspicion of your 
fellow-man cause you to waste in worry over 
what he may do to injure you, the precious 
moments you should be devoting to your own 
self-development and self-improvement. 

Is it necessary for me to say, that I would not 
have you minimize your Catholic faith in the 
slightest degree? Above all things I would 
wish you to be true to that. Staunch and sturdy 
Catholic faith is by no means inconsistent with 
true tolerance for other people’s opinions, com- 
bined with kindness, courtesy, good temper, and 
I weuld add, good humor. 

I confess I am always somewhat suspicious cf 
the type of Catholic who puts down every mani- 
festation of unfriendliness to religious bigotry, 
who interprets everything in terms of religious 
difference. I cannot help feeling that he may 
have a personal or political axe to grind. 

Be not governed by such dislikes. Be gov- 
erned by your likes. Do not think that because 
you are a Catholic there is a deep plot against 
your advancement in life. If your experiences 
are to be anything like my own, you may dis- 
cover that many of the worst plotters against 
you will be those of your own household of the 
faith, and furthermore, that you yourself have 
in you the possibility of being your own worst 
enemy. Remember the words Tennyson puts 
into the mouth of Sir Galahad :— 

“My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.” 

Conversely, impurity, unworthiness, loss of 
character, is the worse kind of weakness. It is 
this weakness you have to fear rather than any- 
thing that may threaten you from outside. The 
sense of personal responsibility is therefore the 
quality 1 would seek to strengthen and deepen 
in you as you go forth into the world. 

It is interesting to speculate on what you, who 
are before me, will do with the knowledge you 
have gained and the training you have received. 

But most of you, I take it, will do the work- 
aday things. You will live the common life. 
You will have the common’ experiences. Al- 
ready, no doubt, many of you have picked out 
the carcer in which you see the most advantages 
or in which you feel yourself best fitted to serve 
God and humanity. The law, medicine, the arts, 
the technical sciences, business,—all will have 
their representatives from among the graduates 
of this class. Perhaps some of you will devote 
yourselves to politics. This is but natural in a 
country like ours where every citizen is sup- 
nosed to have a share in the: government of the 
community, but where as a matter of fact we 
usually leave all that sort of thing to those who 
are self-assertive enough to claim they are ex- 
perts. All wiil be well if vou will only bring 
into the art, or the business or the profession or 
the political activity the principles taught you 
here in this College. eing true to those princi- 
ples you cannot be false to any obligation lard 
upon you, 
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” It is one thing to lay down or accept princi- 
ples. It is another and a much harder thing to 
apply them, to make them the tests of our 
everyday actions. This College has _ never 
taught you dishonesty, or impurity, or meanness 
or cowardice or cupidity, or that evil may be 
done for the sake of one’s friends or one’s fam- 
ily. It has never taught you that sin or injus- 
tice is somehow or other made all right for you 
because “the other fellows are just as bad,” or 
because “everybody is doing it.” This College, 
being a Christian, a Catholic college, has never 
taught you either directly or by implication, that 
the getting of money, andthe getting of it 
somehow and anyhow, was the great business 
cf life, or that the things obtainable by money 
are of more real and lasting worth than the 
comparatively modest rewards of honest, unos- 
tentatious work. 








No, here in these halls you have been taught 
by self-denying men the immortal truths of 
your Christian faith—-truths that nothing can 
change, nothing can nullify. Your  achieve- 
ments, your honest worth, your success based on 
service, will add new lustre to the College in 
which you have spent the last four years, and to 
the great Catholic order of educators to whom 
you owe the training for life’s duties you have 
received here. More and more there will be 
need for laymen who will translate in terms of 
conscience the business of life. 

A great responsibility rests upon the Catholic 
people of America, of this community especially, 
because of the great numerical and _ political 
strength of the Catholic people here. We want 
to have this gigantic strength used for the best 
purposes. You, young men, who have had con- 
tact with the best minds for the past four years; 
you who have the precepts and example of wise 
and holy men constantly before you; you whose 
consciences have been enlightened and whose 
wills have been trained in this great Catholic 
school —you will be the leaders of the next gen- 
eration of Catholics here. Upon you will rest 
the burden, the charge and the responsibility of 
leading them aright and of rebuking the false 
leadership which looks only to its own selfish 
ends, using, alas, all too often, the name of the 
church in the attempt to sanctify that very 
selhshness. 








Long ago here in Boston John Boyle O'Reilly 
satirized in stinging verse the kind of society im 
which 
“The only aim is to keep afloat, 

And a brother may drown with a cry in his throat.” 

Let your Catholic training show itself in your 
breadth of view, in your generosity of sympathy. 
in your rvadiness to help not only in the go vl 
causes peculiar to your own group, not only in 
the things that are calculated to bring vou a re- 
turn in notoriety and popularity, but in all that 
makes for the good of the church, the state, the 
nation and mankind in general, 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


U. L. LIGHT, superintendent of Barberton, 
Ohio, has had an unusual opportunity to make 
the schools serve the community because he has 
had a Board of Education with a vision, who ap- 
preciate that the superintendent is the master 
mind and recognize that he is entitled to lead 
the community as well as the children. Mr. 
Light is on the summer faculty of the State 
Teachers’ College at Kent. 

ROBERT J. ERWIN, superintendent of Steu- 
benville, Ohio, has impressed himself upon the 
state, educationally and civically. He has given 
Steubenville a leadership quite beyond anything 
the city has known in recent years. The per- 
sonality of Mr. Erwin is largely responsible for 
the rank the city has in the state. 

J. W. SWEARINGEN, long state superin- 
tendent of South Carolina, was supposed to enter 
the primaries as candidate for the nomination as 
Governor and five applicants entered the race for 
the state superintendency, but Mr. Swearingen 


decided not to run for Governor and has filed for. 


state superintendent. 

D. B. JOHNSON, president of Winthrop Col- 
lege, is in Europe, sailing on July 22, and will re- 
turn on September 9. The students and faculty 
of Winthrop sent him for the seven-weeks tour ; 
the main purpose was to have him at the Olympic 
games, where Winthrop has a representative tor 
the first time. 

GEORGE A. ODGERS, of Calcutta, India, is 
one of a number of American educators who are 
helping to mould educational policies and to build 
up great institutions in the Orient. As presi 
dent of the Calcutta Boys’ School he is an out- 
standing success as an administrator and stu- 
dent of educational problems. He has gathered 
about him a strong faculty of graduates from 
American and Indian universities and training 
colleges, and the Calcutta Boys’ School has be- 
come one of the foremost schools for European 
boys in India. President Odgers is a graduate 
of the University of Nebraska, and also has a di- 
ploma from its Teachers’ College. 

CARL FISH, University of Wisconsin, says: 
“The purpose of school education is to give men 
and women the best possible preparation to be 
leaders.” 

FRANK F. BUNKER, executive secretary, 
Pan Pacific Union, Honolulu, is leading the cam- 
paign to have the National Education Associa- 
tion meet in “The Paradise of the Pacific” in 
1924. Dr. Bunker is well and widely known to 
the school people of the United States, having 
made an enviable national reputation as superin- 
tendent of Berkeley, California. He is making 
the promotion of the interests of the islands a 
crusade, so earnest is his faith in their future. 

J. G. EDGERLY, ex-superintendent, Fitch- 
burg, died at his home in Fitchburg, aged 
eighty-three, on August 13, after a long illness. 
Mr. Edgerly was superintendent of Fitchburg 
for thirty-nine years. He graduated from Dart- 


mouth in 1867 and was a devoted alumnus. He 
went directly from college to the superintend- 
ency of Manchester, where he remained until he 
went to Fitchburg in 1875, from the superin- 
tendency of which city he retired in 1914. He 
was eminently successful professionally, and 
prominent in the religious and fraternity life of 
the city, always acceptable as a public speaker. 

DANIEL W. LA RUE, Ph. D., of the State 
Normal School at East Stroudsburg, Penn., has 
recently made a survey of the schools of Hones- 
dale, Penn., and his report and recommenda- 
tions are published in a volume of 160 pages. 
Honesdale, Penn., has already carried out a num- 
ber of Dr. La Rue’s recommendations, including 
an appropriation of $5,000 for playgrounds and 
a swimming pool. 

ERNEST R. GROVES, of the Department of 
Social Science, Boston University, has made one 
of the most thorough studies of rural social 
conditions that has been made and the results 
of his studies are presented in one of the most 
valuable books on Country Life that has been 
published (University of Chicago Press). Mr. 
Groves is a sample of the new spirit that is be- 
ing brought to Boston University. 

FLORENCE BAMBERGER, Johns Hopkins 
University, has made an important study of “The 
Effect of the Physical Make-Up of a Book Upon 
Children’s Selections.” The same books, in the 
same position on the library shelves, after be- 
ing attractively rebound, were taken out many 
times as often as when there in drab or shoddy 
dress. Miss Bamberger is making a reputation 
for effective studies of this kind. 

HOWARD M. RAYMOND, president of Ar- 
mour Institute, Chicago, has been acting presi- 
dent since the death of Dr. Gunsaulus. He has 
been with the Armour Institute for twenty-seven 
years and since 1903 has been Dean of Engineer- 
ing. President Raymond has been largely re- 
sponsible for the policies which have given Ar- 
mour Institute its national reputation. He has 
been to the inner workings of the Institute what 
Dr. Gunsaulus was to the public by his notable 
efficiency on the platform. President Raymond's 
engineering is not his only specialty, for as a 
“dairy farmer” he has a greater popular reputa- 
tion than as a professor of engineering. His 
home is at 6531 Kimbark Avenue in Chicago. 

J. J. PHILLIPS, superintendent, Galion, 
Ohio, has been promoted to the superintendency 
of Lancaster, Ohio, one of the coveted positions 
in the state. Mr. Phillips has earned the promo- 
tion by his professional skill and devotion. 

HERMAN H. STUART, superintendent of 
Augusta, Maine, becomes superintendent of 
Melrose, Massachusetts, succeeding John 
Anthony, who has gone to Danvers, Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Stuart is a graduate of Bates Col- 
lege, 1901, and has been in educational work in 
Maine since graduation. He has been superin- 
tendent in Augusta since 1913. 
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ARCHITECTURE THAT ENCOURAGES THE WIDER USE 
OF SCHOOLHOUSES 


WILLIAM B, ITTNER, 


School Architect, St, Louis, Mo. 


The wider use of schools encourages good 
school architecture and, in turn, efficient school- 
house planning encourages wider use. “Good 
Architecture” and “Extended Use,” therefore, 
support one another. 

Educational service is the test of the school 
plant. The old-time rural school with its 
monotonous emptiness and its isolation was 
limited in its service to textbook study and a 
single class of children. But note the fruitful 
service of many of the enriched consolidated 
rural schools quite general today. The stereo- 
type box-like structure resting on a barren, re- 
stricted and neglected site in our city of yester- 
day had no greater propensity for educational 
service as we understand building service to-day 
than did the forlorn and dilapidated rural school. 
What a contrast between those schools of yes- 
terday and some of our school architectural cre- 
ations. 

What has brought about this marvelous 
change ? Evidently, the precise causes that 
have evolved changes in the living and working 
conditions of our great commonwealth, viz., a 
change in demands. 

Public schools were originally established for 
“all the children of all the people.” Now they 
also include “all the people.” To-day public 
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schools must be planned to serve not only chil- 
dren’s needs, but everybody’s educational needs, 
physical, mental and spiritual. And why not? 
Surely, it is natural that public schools should 
exist for the public. 

The enriched and expanded elementary and 
secondary school plant of to-day can serve adult 
needs, as well as the needs of the younger folks. 
Gymnasiums, playgrounds, swimming-pools, 
auditoriums, libraries, work-shops and class- 
rooms are as essential to grown-ups as to chil- 
dren. <A school plant that encourages extensive 
use, therefore, by all the folks in a community is 
one that is evolved in harmony with the funda- 
mental educational considerations to-day. These 
vital considerations include health, the funda- 
mental operations, manual skill, worthy home 
membership, citizenship and the wholesome use 
of leisure. A school building planned in har- 
mony with these evidences individuality in its ar- 
chitectural expression. Its setting, developed 
site and well-equipped playground beckons to 
little and big, to young and old. Its interior in- 
cludes an unlimited variety of facilities minister- 
ing to every need, physical, mental and spiritual ; 
in other words, the school environment becomes 
a potent, living agency for human advancement. 
—Boston Meeting, N. E. A. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE EFFICIENCY 


[Issued to all Superintendents and members of Boards of Education in Michigan by C. L. Goodrich, assistant 


superintendent of public instruction, and J. B. Edmonson 


What are some of the duties of a superin- 
tendent in closing the school year? Now is the 
time to consider this question in order to avoid 
much confusion at the opening of school next 
September. As an aid in the solution of this 
problem we have prepared the following series 
of questions and statements covering a few of 
the important duties of the superintendent in 
completing his work for the year. It is our rec- 
ommendation that answers to these questions 
be a part of the superintendent’s final report to 
the board of education. 

Is there a complete record of all promotions 
of pupils with an adequate explanation of all 
exceptional cases? Are the permanent records 
complete and all questions on the blanks fully 
answered? Are the records kept in a fireproof 
safe? Is there a copy of the daily recitation pro- 
gram of the high school for both of the previous 
semesters? Is there a semester report from each 
teacher giving a brief outline of the work cov- 
ered in each subject in each class or grade? 
Is there an explanation of the system of mark- 


of the State University of Michigan.] 


ing used during the year? Is there a list of the 
basal textbooks used with date of adoption of 
each? Is there a concise statement of the order 
of fire drill? Are there on file copies of pro- 
grams of all entertainments and social events, 
and schedules of fall, winter, and spring ath: 
ietic events during the previous year? Is there 
an invoice of the laboratory equipment? Is 
there a record of the library books? Is there a 
record of magazines taken with dates of expira- 
tion of subscriptions? Has there been prepared 
and filed with the board of education a report of 
the equipment, repairs, books, instructional sup- 
plies, etc., needed for the coming year? Are 
the letters from the University and the State 
Department concerning the standing of the 
school on file? 
CONDEMN SEVERELY. 

We wish to condemn most severely the follow- 
ing practices that make for inefficiency in some 
schools: The granting of blank diplomas to 
students failing to complete part or all of the 
graduating requirements. This tends to under- 
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mine standards of high school scholarship. The 
giving of conditions in a large number of sub- 
jects at the close of the second semester. It is 
our opinion that students should either pass or 
fail in a subject at the end of the year except for 
unusual reasons. The failure on the part of the 
superintendent to present to the board of edu- 
cation the “recommendations suggested by in- 
spectors and to urge the early consideration of 
the same. It is unfair to the board of education 
to neglect to secure needed changes and im- 
provements as such neglect eventually is costly 
to the school. The failure to give the necessary 
attention to equipment, teaching standards, and 
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supervision ot elementary grades. It is impossi- 
ble to maintain a first-class high school unless 
the elementary grades are cared for properly. 
In too many schools the grades are much neg- 
jected by the superintendent and the school 
board. The practice of some boards of educa- 
tion of ignoring the recommendations of the 
superintendent in the matter of selecting teach- 
ers and the purchasing of instructional supplies. 
Such a practice tends to cause pupils, patrons 
and teachers to lose confidence in the superin- 
tendent. If the superintendent lacks good judg- 
ment in such matters, the board should make a 
change. 





THE HARD-WORN SUBJECT OF EXPENSE 


ETNA KEITHAHN 


Tenino, 


When an expense account is mentioned the 
vast majority of people close their eyes and 
throw up their hands in despair. We ask you 
to keep your eyes open and save your energy 
for better use. Bear with us and we will tell 
you of an expense account which is within rea- 
sonable bounds. 

Last fall at the beginning of the school year 
we, four teachers, went to Centralia, Washing- 
ton, with diplomas, experiences, references and 
low finances, and we considered ourselves along 
with the average school teacher. As much in 
the spirit of sociability as economy the four 
of us decided to rent an apartment and live to- 
gether in peace and harmony. 

It was furnished and consisted of a living 
room, dining room, kitchenette, dressing room 
and bath. There is no hocus pocus: about this 
account. We lived on twenty-six dollars a 
month. Some may say it was not so cheap but 
others may profit by our example and cut their 
account by half. Our expense account as item- 
ized below is for board and room. 

Apartment, $35; groceries and meat average, 
$40; light, $2.30; gas, $3; laundry, $3; milk, $2. 

Dividing this between four of us it averaged 
$21.35. We denied ourselves nothing, ate what 
we pleased and had the best seasonable goods 
in the market and store. This twenty-one dol- 
lars was the actual cost of the board and room 
for which others pay in this city from thirty to 
forty-two dollars. They pay for service, but we 
guarantee to be as efficient teachers, and get 
as much fancy work done as any of them in the 
schools. , 

What is more to the point, we do not bother 
any one when we do a little washing or enter- 
tain our friends. No one goes to the poor house 
if we leave the light on too long or burn two 
lights instead of one. We always paid the gas 
and the electric bills in time to get the discount 
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Washington. 


and many ways saved the leaks by careful man- 
agement of the aftairs of the household. This 
experience alone was worth a lot to some of us 
who do not expect to teach all of our 
lives. 

The yearly expense for general contributions 
and entertainment may be as large or as small 
as the individual may determine. Our general 
contributions as listed are not large and yet we 
felt that it was as much as we could afford. 
One personal account is given as follows :— 

Rural S. S. Drive, $1; Salvation Army, $1; 
Alumni Loan Fund, $1; W. E. A. and County, 
$4; S. W. W. E. T.A., $8. 

Everyone has some sort of a hobby and the 
one we followed was the good times we had 
with this Southwestern Washington Ellens- 
burg Teachers Association. This association 
meets at Olympia and Centralia and once, the 
middle.of May, on the Puget Sound, where we 
had a fine clam bake. 

The entertainments were of the better kind 
which came to Centralia, Theo Karl, concert, 
$1.10; “Robin Hood,” $2.20; “The Bat,” drama, 
$2.60; “The Merchant ‘of Venice,” $1.10; Wash- 
ington S. C. Glee Club, $1.00; Lyceum (five 
numbers), $1.50; miscellaneous, $2.10. 

When you add the general contributions and 
the entertainment and divide it by ten, the 
length of the school term, it amounts to a total 
of two dollars and sixty cents. Adding this to 
the living expenses we have twenty-three dol- 
lars and sixty-six cents per month. Doesn’t 
this sound easy? 

It is easy when four girls between the ages 
of twenty and twenty-five can get along as de- 
lightfully as we did the whole ten months. Our 
real success lay in the co-operation of each girl 
with the group and if we could write a paper on 
a happy year in our small flat it would be en- 
titled: “Division of Labor, The Key to Success.” 





I believe that the one and two-room rural school affords the teacher an opportunity for 


great leadership, and, in many places, best serves its community.—C. H. Dempsey, State Com- 


missioner of Vermont. 
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TEACHERS PAID TO GO TO SCHOOL 


’ BERTHA 


Bureau of Education, 


The throngs about the doors of many of our 
universities and colleges these days are not, as 
might be at first suspected, composed mainly 
of callow youths bent upon carving a future for 
themselves. They are, upon inspection, inter- 
spersed with many men and women, some mid- 
dle-aged, some even older. What is the cause 
of this late, or renewed, tasting of the perennial 
spring ! 

City schooi boards are waking up to the fact 
that the teacher, the good teacher, must al- 
ways be a learner—she_must be constantly en-. 
riched by_new ideas, new ideals, new methods 
of teaching, or else her classroom may become 
but a tiresome treadmill. Accordingly, in order 
that she may avail herself of some means of 
improvement, many school boards are offering 
remuneration for additional professiona! train- 
ing—in other words, the teacher is paid to go 
to school. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION OR ATTENDANCE AT 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 

A plan much in vogue for the encouragement 
of professional growth is that of granting credit 
for a winter course at a university, which has 
been approved in advance by the superintend- 
ent of schools, or for attendance at an approved 
summer-school. For these activities a cash 
bonus is sometimes granted, varying in amourt 
of from twenty-five to sixty dollars, and in a 
few instances as much as one hundred dollars 
is paid. The most frequent custom, however, 
in this regard is the granting of a fifty-dollar 
bonus upon the completion of the course. 
Among the cities granting the fifty-dollar bonus 
are: Beloit, Wisconsin; Elkins, West Virginia; 
Elmira, Ohio; Hackensack, New Jersey; Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin; Topeka, Kansas; Worcester. 
Massachusetts; Plymouth, Connecticut; and 
Rochester, New York. The cities of Canandai- 
gua, New York, and Kenosha, Wisconsin, grant 
an advance of one step upon the salary schedule 
in addition to the normal advance; and the city 
of St. Cloud, Minnesota, a bonus of one hun- 
dred dollars for each of not than four 
summer schools of work. 

The frequency of the awarding .of credit 
varies, “Some school boards grant such credit 
only once in three or four years; some every 
other year; and a few, every year. But in no 
case is the increment_granteda teacher after 
she has reached the maximum elementary or 
high-school salary, as the case may be; and 
the continuance of the plan is contingent upon 
adequate funds being provided for the school 
department. 

EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL AND 
PROVED ACTIVITIES. 

Another plan coming into favor is that of 

granting credit, together with leave of absence, 


more 
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for educationaltravel. The usual time of ser- 
vice before such leave may be granted is seven 
years; that is, the eighth vear might be used. 
The teacher is generally obligated to remain 
for two or three years in service after her re- 
turn; three years is the usual requirement, or 
a proportional return of the money granted 
while on leave must be returned. Exceptions, 
however, may be made in some instances, such 
as illness, death in family, etc., in which case 
the return of the money may not be demanded. 
Remuneration during absence is generally one- 
half of the regular salary. 

~ Credit is also given by some schoo! boards 
for travel of an educational nature during the 
summer vacation. 

Ihe method pursued in some cities for grant- 
ing credit for educational travel is as follows: 
Boston; New Rochelle, New York; Newton, 
Massachusetts; and Rochester, New York, one 
year’s absence in every eight with half pay. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, and Newark, New 
Jersey, one year’s absence in eleven with half 
pay; Elyria, Ohio, for six weeks’ approved sum- 
mer travel, a bonus of fifty dollars; Kenosha, 
Wisconsin, teacher will be placed in salary 
schedule two steps higher than previous year 


upon satisfactory showing of summer travel 
trip: Richmond, Virginia, four and one-half 


months’ absence after three years’ service, one- 
half pay; Trenton, New Jersey, one year for 
study or travel, salary not forfeited except fifty 
dollars a month for substitute. 

Some school boards grant credit for almost 
fany activity which is thought to add to the 
classroom efficiency of the teacher, and which 
has been approved in advance by the superin- 
tendent of schools. Credit may be granted for 
correspondence courses; for the reading of a 
professional book relating to the classroom 
work of the teacher; the writing of a thesis; 
for taking part in community enterprises; ac- 
complishments gained through lecture courses, 
upon music, art, or any cultural subject. The 


amount of credit given for these activities 


varies with the pleasure or the generosity of’ 


the school board, many adding but $2.50 to the 
monthly salary, while others offer, according to 
the value of the undertaking, as much as the 
highest that is paid for attendance at summer 
school. 
TEACHERS ARE ENTHUSIASTIC. 

Teachers throughout the country are avail- 

ing themselves of the means offered for their 


professional growth. The superintendent of 


schools of Rochester, New York, reports that 
two years ago a ruling was made by. the board 
of education of that city to the effect that any 
regularly appointed teacher in the school sys- 
tem might take two courses in the University 
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of Rochester during each semester, and that 
such courses would be paid by the board of ed- 
ucation. The result was that more than 400 
teachers took advantage of extension work in 
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the university. He further stated that more 
than 100 teachers took advantage of the sum- 
mer-school plan the same year, and twelve, the 
plan for educational travel. 
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ONE-SUBJECT TEACHERS 


QO. T. 
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Oxford, 


ORSON 


Ohio 


[In Ohio Educational Monthly.] 


While the old-time one-room country schoo! 
had many disadvantages and weaknesses, it is 
a mistake to conclude that it had no elements 
of strength. It had this in common with all 
other schools—its success or failure depended in 
a large measure upon the teacher. If the 
teacher was “dead at the top,” the school never 
showed any signs of intellectual life. If the 
teacher had something of the spirit of old Roger 
Ascham and “loved to learn and dearly loved 
to teach,” even if scholastic attainments 
were small, his professional preparation lack- 
ing, and his certificate of brief duration, there 
was some hope that his willingness to grow 
with his pupils might inspire them with a de- 
sire to work in order that they might also grow. 
Of course such a teacher had to work hard to 
keep up with his pupils, when their minds were 
awakened, but the necessarily careful prepar- 
ation of the many lessons to be taught each day 
furnished the opportunity or rather the neces- 
sity which was turned into an opportunity to 
acquire a reasonably accurate knowledge of the 
so-called common branches, which it is feared 
is not possessed by at least some of the pre- 
sumably much better prepared teachers of the 
present day, one of whom recently remarked to 
a county superintendent, who had offered her 
a good position at an excellent salary, that she 
could not teach a country school, as she did not 
know enough arithmetic to enable her to teach 
that subject to the older pupils who attended. 
Is it “reactionary” to inquire what hope of suc- 
cess such a teacher could have in attempting 
to teach algebra cr geometry to high school 
pupils, or whether any person, who is so limited 
in knowledge that he can teach only one sub- 
ject, is prepared to teach that subject well? 

One of the best of the city superintendents in 
Ohio, who is in thorough sympathy with really 
progressive education, recently remarked that 
the most serious difficulty he had in connection 
With the elementary schools was due to the fact 
that the younger teachers ditl not themselves 
know the arithmetic, geography, 
history, etc., which they were expected to teach. 
Perhaps, this lack of knowledge of the funda- 
mental branches upon which the whole structure 


his 


grammar, 


of education rests 1s dye in part at least to the 
traze for specialization which is responsible foi 
am ever increasing number of “one-subject” 
teachers who rather pride themselves on their 


general ignorance and their inability to teach 
morc than one subject. 

Much of this heresy has come down te the 
public schools from the higher institutions of 
learning and has been too readily accepted as 
worthy of imitation, upon the false presump- 
tion that all good in education comes from above. 
Fortunately a few courageous souls, whose 
standing in college and university circles can- 
not be questioned, and whose accurate schol- 
arship beth general and special is recognized by 
all, are calling attention to conditions which ex- 
ist in the educational upper regions where wor- 
shipers of degrees and specialization seem to 
thrive. Following a series of articles in the At- 
lantic Monthiy calling attention to the ignor- 
ance of students and intimating that they were 
entirely responsible for this ignorance, Dr. 
George Boas of the University of California, in 
the May number of that magazine, with com- 
mendable bravery, asked and answered the 
question, “What Do Teachers Know?” The en- 
tire article must be read to appreciate its full 
meaning and significance, but even a few brief 
quotations will indicate that some things are 
going on in the realm of higher education which 
are tar from ideal :— 

“You cannot have intelligent students unless 
you have intelligent teachers. Intelligence does 
not come from the acquisition of facts, and no 
information test can reveal its presence or its 
absence, 

“If Professor West really wishes to know why 
his students are ignorant, he should note that 
Ph. D. 
In the first place, 
he can scarcely get his degree unless he writes 


their professors also are ignorant. A 
must perforce be ignorant. 


a treatise on something that nobody else has 
ever thought of before. That excludes himself 
at once from the ranks of general scholars. Then 
he must soak himself for three years in that 
one subject until he knows it thoroughly. As 
the old adage says, ‘All selection is rejection’; 
and whiie the candidate for a Ph. D. is boring, 
face down, into his problem, the world floats 
by in the clouds, and he is about as aware of 
its floating as a lamprey is aware of logarithmic 
functions.” 

“Now the Ph, D, is invested, and he is given 
a chair, Does he begin te teach the general sub 
jects the ordinary man must know? Not at all; 
he contixues to develop his specialty. , \ny 














one at all accustomed to American university 
life knows that half of these lectures (lectures 
given in his own university on highly special- 
ized subjects in literature) are a waste of time 
and money, and are given merely to aflord a 
professor a chance to lecture on his specialty.” 

“Just as the American business man is often 
said to make his life subservient to his business, 
as if his business did not exist for his life’s sake, 
so we young teutionists, with our ardent Ph. D- 
ocracy, are willing to sacrifice ourselves and our 
students for what we think is scholarship. At 
this moment I know of a university which is 
asking for the resignation of certain instructors 
because they are not Ph. D’s. The work of these 
men is said to be perfectly satisfactory: no fault 
is found with their methods of teaching. But 
they will be discharged and Ph. D.’s employed 
at twice their wages, to give exactly the same 
work, with no guaranty whatsoever they will 
teach as well. The pathos of such a sight never 
strikes a man within the university; because he 
lacks the perspective; but when one returns 
after a year or two in other pursuits, such as 
the army, the university seems as a kingdom 
of shadows where ghosts teach living men.” 

In his excellent address on “The First Fac- 
ulty,” given on the occasion of the Semi-Cen- 
tennial Celebration of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, October 15, 1920. Dr. Thomas C. Menden- 
hall, one of the most eminent scholars in Amer- 
ica, who honors his degrees instead of depend- 
ing upon them to honor him, says :-— 

“The college professors of today partake 
very largely of the nature of a manufactured 
article. They are highly specialized and accu- 
rately standardized. Most of the larger and 
some of the smaller institutions of learning 
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are engaged in their production and by some 
they are kept ‘in stock’ for the convenience of 
others. e 

“Today the chanceilor of one great univer. 
sity may call by wireless telephone to the pres- 
ident of another with a message something like 
this: ‘Please send me at your earliest conven. 
ience one Ph. D. who has “majored” in this and 
“minored” in that, who has published not fewer 
than five original papers of not less than one 
thousand words each, and whose intelligence 
test is not below 155 nor above 200.’” 

[It is not unreasonable to infer that even in 
the realm of higher education the process of 
specialization and standardization may go so far 
as to interfere with the teaching process, It 
is also possible that so much emphasis may be 
placed upon the importance of the study of the 
high school branches that the equal importance 
of the study of the common school branches 
may be lost sight of. And may it not be possible 
that in the training of teachers in the normal 
schools, the importance of a thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject matter to be taught may 
also be lost sight of in the attempt to develop 
the methods of teaching this subject matter to 
the children in the schools? 

In the commendable work of eliminating the 
weak, one-room country schools by means of 
consolidation and centralization, care should be 
exercised that weak “one-subject’” teachers 
shall not be placed in charge of these schools. 
And in the equally commendable work of pro- 
viding professional training for the teachers of 
the public schools equal care should be exer- 
cised not to neglect thorough teaching of the 
subject-matter which these professionally 
trained teachers are to teach. 


+0 © Qe o-- 


TOMORROW AND TODAY 


Tomorrow, wealth may fly away or turn to ashes gray; 

But not the wealth of noble deed and duty done today ; 

Tomorrow, fame’s bright flowered crown may wither ou 
the strand; 

But not the laurel wreath of love, wrought by the help 
ing hand. 


Tomorrow, when the ears are dull that long to hear 
your voice, 

The loving words you spoke today will bid your heart 
rejoice ; 

Tomorrow, when from _ silent lips the smile shall 
disappear, 

You will. be glad if through today they smiled when 
you were near. 

Beyond the hills tomorrow smiles and beckons with 
her hand 

To fairer fields of beauty in a mystic summer land; 

But there the trees whose bending boughs the richest 


fruits display 
Are common 
today. 


trees transplanted from the garden of 


==Youth’s Companicn, 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.) 


THE SCHOOLS OF ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 

Demccratic education means variety of oppor- 
tunity in accordance withthe needs of the indi- 
vidual. If Elizabeth City, or any other commun- 
ity for that matter, does not give this variety 
of opportunity in work and study and play to the 
children of all its people, then it is failing to tap 
the reservoirs of power for its coming citizen- 
ship. Moreover, it is laying up trouble for itself 
in the future, for nothing is more serious for 
any community than to have the rising genera- 
tion feel balked in their power of self-expression 
and attainment. 

The commission appointed by the federal board 
of education to survey the schools of this south- 
ern city urges the immediate necessity for a 
comprehensive building program and for a com- 
plete revision and enlargement of the curric- 
ulum. There are none of the modern facilities of 
education to be found here,—gymnasiums, shops, 
laboratories, drawing and music rooms, libra- 
ries—all are lacking. Truiy the teachers are 
asked tc make bricks without straw. 

The curriculum contains no subject that was 
not taught thirty or forty years ago, unless we 
except domestic science. No provision is even 
made for physical training. 

But the fact that the board of school trustees 
asked that a survey of the situation be made 
shows that they are awakening to the necessity 
for action and we may look for rapid advance- 
ment in the near future. 

ivieniiliontsindl 
REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 
(1919—1920) 


This is bulletin No. 13, 1922, of the Bureau of 
Education. It gives a comprehensive summary 
of the most recent educational enactments of all 
the states. It includes the so-called “new school 
code,” that is, an effort to bring together in a 
homogeneous whole and to write as a single leg- 
islative act all of the statutory provisions of the 
states in regard to public school education; the 
efforts to standardize the state boards of educa- 
tion, and to define more clearly the functions of 
the chief state school officer; legislation in re- 
gard to county organization, which is strong in 
about twenty states, and the duties of the county 
superintendent; the various practices employed 
for securing public school support; and the ever- 
present matter of teachers’ salaries and pen- 
sions. With this correlates the subject of 
teacher-training. 

Compulsory attendance has received much leg- 
islative attention in recent years. More than 
one-half the states have amended their attend- 
ance laws. The weakness is still in the exemp- 
tions from these laws, but the present tendency 
is to eliminate these exemptions as rapidly as 
possible. Hand in hand with attendance goes 
the lengthening of the school term. The legal 
term varies from three months in some back- 


ward states to nine months in the more pro- 
gressive states. 

The states are taking up more vigorously the 
matter of physical education, and the health of 
school children is fast becoming a vital consid- 
eration, as was shown by the splendid health ex- 
hibits of Boston and other cities at the Nationai 
Education convention in July. 

—o-— 
TRAINING FOR FOREIGN SERVICE (Bureau of 
Education) 


This timely pamphlet is the result of several 
years’ work on the part of the Committee of Fif- 
teen on Educational Preparation for Foreign 
Service. 

The technique of foreign trade, skill in the ac- 
tual transaction involved in merchandising, ship- 
ping, and financing should be strengthened by an 
understanding of the principles of commerce, 
of transportation and of banking; of motives 
that determine human conduct in social relation- 
ships; of governmental regulations and policies. 
Courses on practical exporting, therefore, shouid 
be supplemented with ample opportunity for the 
study of the modern languages, the social and 
commercial sciences, etc. The variety and 
higher type of instruction for foreign service 
training now offered in our colleges and univer- 
sities is very encouraging. 

The articles in the pamphlet on the various 
phases of economics, government service, etc., 
were written by experts and deal with such sub- 
jects as should be included in a fully developed 
major on foreign service training for govern- 
ment, business, social welfare, etc. It is designed 
for college students and for systematic reading 
courses for men already in the field of business. 

—— = 


A LONGER SCHOOL YEAR IN MILWAUKEE 


In a letter to the Board of School Directors 
the teachers of Milwaukee protest against the 
shortening of the school year in that city to 180 
days. They claim that a school year of approxi- 
mately ten months best serves the needs of the 
people. Ina recent statement the superintend- 
ent pointed out that one day’s schooling is worth 
$10.00 to each child. Computed in teaching 
hours and monetary value, the proposed thirteen 
days’ shortening will mean incalculable loss to 
the children of the city. The Teachers’ Associa- 
tion reckons the loss at $7,515,690.00, and respect- 
fully requests that the school year of 1922-1923 
be the same length as that just closed. 

quttiiener 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

The School of Education of Boston Univer- 
sity is now firmly established in the educational 
life of Boston. Hundreds of teachers have 
availed themselves of its professional courses. 

To meet the special needs of normal school 
graduates, the school has formulated a curricu- 
lum leading to the degree of Bachelor of Educa- 
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tion—a four-year course comprising at least two 
years of broad and intensive work in college 
added to the two or more years of normal school 
or other professional educational study. <A 
total of 120 points of college work is required 
for the degree, including six points in psychol- 
ogy, six in laboratory science, ten in English 
composition, ten points in a foreign language, 
twelve points in social science, and two points 
in public speaking; the completion of a major 
and a minor subject, and assigned practical 
work. At least four-fifths of all the credits must 
be of grade “C” or higher. 

The great success of the school is almost en- 
tirely due to the inspirational leadership of Dean 
Arthur Wilde and his wise choice of courses and 
instructors. 

——Q=— 


PREPARATION OF TEACHERS FOR BOSTON HIGH 
SCHOOLS (Boston University) 


Admission to the eligibility lists for appoint- 
ment to teaching positions in Boston high 
schools is secured in either of two ways. The 
candidate may take the examinations for admis- 
sion to these lists after three years of successful 
experience outside the City of Boston; or 

He may enroll for study in a graduate year, in 
candidacy for the master’s degree. The first 
semester of the year is occupied in practice 
teaching in the Boston schools under the direc- 
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tion of the Department of Practice and Training, 
The Schooi of Education of Boston University 
offers in the second semester a program of work 
which, with the previous semester of practice 
and conference, leads at the end of the year—if 
the student’s work is successful—to the degree 
of Master of Arts. After the degree is received 
the candidate may take the examination of the 
city for admission to the eligibility lists. 

Details of the first semester’s work of this 
graduate year may be ascertained on application 
to the Superintendent of Schools of the City of 
Boston. Information regarding the second sem- 
ester in the School of Education of the Univer- 
sity will be furnished on application to Dean Ar- 
thur H. Wilde of the School of Education. 


——Q——— 
TWILIGHT CLASSES (Detroit) 


The special feature of “Know Your Schools” 
week in Detroit, April 3 to 7, was the “Twilight 
Classes,” held from 7 to 8.30 p. m., so that the 
fathers of the children might have the opportun- 
ity to observe what is done in the regular ses- 
sions. The classes duplicated, as far as possible, 
the work done in the daytime. They offered 
a splendid opportunity to acquaint parents with 
the way the schools are operated. The program 
for the week was arranged under the direction 
of the Detroit Teachers’ Association. 





TO THE WISE—A BARGAIN 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


Said the Slum-Child to the Wise— 
To the people of place and power— 
Who govern and guide the hour, 
To the people who write and teach, 
Ruling our thought and speech, 
And all the Captains and Kings 
Who command the making of 
“Give me the good you know, 
That I the childs;may grow! 
Light for the whole day long, 
Food that is pure and strong, 
Housing and clothing fair, 
Clear water and clean air, 
Teaching from day to day, 
And room—for a child to play!” 
Then the Wise made answer cold: 
“These things are not given, but sold. 
They shall be yours today, 

If you can pay.” 


things : 


“Pay?” said the child. 
What can I do? 
Only in years’ slow length 
Shall I have strength. 

I have not power nor skill, 
Wisdom nor wit nor will— 
What service weak and wild 
Can you ask of a little child?” 


“Pay you? 


But the Wise made answer cold: 

“Goods must be bought and sold; 

You shall have nothing here 

Without paying—paying dear!” 

And the rulers turned away. 

But the child cried to them: “Stay! 
Wait, I will pay!” 


“For the foulness where I live, 
Filth in returtt I give. 

For the greed that withholds my right, 
Greed that shall shake your might. 
For the sins I live in and learn, 
Plentiful sin I return. 

For my lack in home and school, 
Ignorance comes to rule. 

From where I sicken and die, 
Disease to your homes shall fly. 
My all uncounted death 

Shall choke your children’s breath. 
Degenerate—crippled—base, 

I degrade the human race; 

And the children you have made— 
These shall make you afraid. 

I ask no more. I take 


The terms you make; 
And steadily, day by day, 
I will pay!” 
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“SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION | _ 


| SENSIBLY CONSIDERED 
IN THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


By 


A. E. WINSHIP 


Who has known American Schools for fifty years better than 
any one else has known them 
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FACTS ABOUT DALLAS. 

Dallas ranked 42nd in population in 1920. 

Dallas ranked as 15th largest jobbing centre in the 
nation in 1920 with wholesale business of $600,000,000. 

Dallas is the largest retail market in the Southwest, 
with total business reaching $250,000,000, 

Dallas ranks first among cities of the nation in per 
capita express business. 

Dallas is the financial centre of the Southwest and home 
of the llth Federal Reserve Bank. 

Dallas is the nation’s sixth largest fire insurance centre. 

Dallas ranked 23rd in postal receipts in the nation 
in 1921. 

Dallas ranked second among the cities of the nation in 
1921 in building permits per capita. 

Dallas has 65 buildings from 6 to 29 stories in height. 

Dallas erected 3,000 residences during 1921. 

Dallas has 3,500 acres in parks and playgrounds. 

Dallas is a convention centre, with accommodations for 
7,500 guests in its nine largest hotels alone. 

Dallas is within easy overnight travel of fields produc- 
ing more than one-half of the oil of the United States. 

Dallas is the home of the State Fair of Texas, the 
largest state fair in the nation. 

Three new theatres have been completed in Dallas re- 
cently at a cost of over $4,000,000. 

Dallas is the largest inland cotton market in the world. 

Dallas leads the nation in the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of cotton gins, saddlery, harness and leather goods 
and cotton seed products. 

Dallas is the second largest interurban centre in the 
United States. 

Dallas has more telephones per capita than any city in 
the United States. 

Dallas ranks third in telegraph business in the United 
States, being surpassed only by New York City and 
Chicago. 

Dallas leads the world in the sale of cotton seed products. 

Dallas was incorporated as a city only fifty years ago. 

Dallas has over 200 miles of paved streets and what is 
conceded to be one of the finest residential districts in the 
country. 

—— 
A QUEER WORLD. 
[Boston Herald.] 


The department of commerce, through its hand-out ser- 
vice, advises the country and exporters in particular, that 
there is a great demand for false teeth in Italy, chicken 
coops in Canada, fudge in England, and traps with which 
to catch wild animals in South Africa. 

—o—— 

THE RURAL SCHOOL AS ONE MAN SEES IT. 

Eight million farm children in the United States must 
be satisfied with an education costing twenty-four dollars 
a year each, while approximately an equal number of city 
children have spent upon their education forty dollars a 
year. The country child’s school year is thirty-eight days 
shorter than the city child’s schoo! year. The country 
child gets only six years of elementary schooling, as com- 
pared with eight years given the city child. Country 
children lose by absence on the average twenty-eight per 
cent. of a seven-months’ school year and the children of 
a city school lose but twenty-one per cent. of a nine- 
months’ school year. 

Half of the rural teachers of the United States have 
never finished a four-year high school course; ten per 
cent. have never studied beyond the grade they teach; and 
only two in a hundred have graduated from a normal 
school or college. In only twelve states is provision made 
for a professionally prepared supervisor for rural schools. 


Every city of the United. States has a well trained super- 
visor for its schools. In more than half the states county 
superintendents of education in charge of rural schools 
are chosen on the basis of their political affiliations. No 
other school supervisor is so chosen. 
eo 
“FOR TIS THE MIND THAT MAKES THE BODY 
Ra. 
Four of us—all fellow teachers—were walking through 
a slum section of the city at high noon, on a late June day, 
Following a lull in the conversation I heard one of the 
two girls in front exclaim :— 
“Ugh! Wasn't that a most horrible ash barrel.” 
“I did not notice,” responded her companion mildly, “I 
was admiring that wonderful blue sky.” 
Edith Boutwell. 
Melrose, Mass. 
—— 0———_ 
TEACHERS’ ‘SALARIES VERSUS COST OF 
LIVING. 
BY BURR F. JONES 
The rapid rise in the cost of living during the World 
War period lowered the purchasing power of the teach- 
er’s salary until in 1918-19 the teacher’s salary would buy 
less than at any time since the Civil War. Now the 
tables have been turned. The cost of living in Massa- 
chusetts reported by the Massachusetts Commission on the 
Necessaries of Life has steadily receded since July, 1920, 
until in March, 1922, it stands at sixty-two per cent, 
higher than in 1910. The average salary of the teacher, 
on the other hand, has increased fully 100 per cent. since 
1910. Speaking in general terms, for every dollar the 
teacher earned in 1910, she earns $2 today; it requires 
$1.62 to purchase the amount of food, clothing, fuel, and 
sundries that $1 would purchase in 1910. The gain in 
the purchasing power of the teacher’s salary since 1910 
is therefore represented by the difference between $1.62 
and $2.00—a gain of about 24 per cent. 
ee 


THE RACE QUESTION IN AMERICAN COLLEGES. 


President Faunce, in his baccalaureate sermon at Brown 
University, said some things that are well worth con- 
sideration :— 

“To introduce any 





discrimination on the grounds of 
politics or religion or race would be abhorrent to any 
truly American college. But if at our table there are not 
plates enough for all, let us exclude the greedy and over- 
bearing and inconsiderate disloyal, whatever their 
antecedents may be; and let us welcome those who are 
personally clean, morally promising, socially unselfish, 
and desirous to give as well as to take. The enforcement 
of such standards can harm no race, no party, no neigh- 
borhood, but can bring only a higher level of citizenship 
in every community where college graduates live. 

“A college course is not the only gateway into life, nor 
is it for the majority of men the best means of education. 
Probably twenty-five of the students now ia 


and 


per cent. 
American colleges would achieve greater success in liv- 
ing if they had never entered a college, and the colleges 
would be far happier and more effective if that twenty- 
five per cent. could be replaced by an equal number of 
students intellectually eager and morally desirable, who 
stand outside the gates debarred by circumstances 
from their hearts’ desire.” 


now 








o 
Teaching is no manual of arms. It is no blueprint 
anyone can follow, whether he has the equipment teaching 
needs or not. Teaching is the transmission of life at 4 
time when the best life is needed—Dr, Lyman P. Powell. 
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We take pleasure in announcing 


YOUR PROBLEMS AND MINE 


A Case Book for Teachers and Principals 


By J. K. STaBLeToN 
Price, $1.50 postpaid 


The record made by Superintendent Stableton 
while at the head of the public schools of Charleston 
and during his long term of service in Bloomington 
marks him as unquestionably one of the most effec- 
tive administrators in the history of education in 
Illinois especially in the more personal relations to 
pupils. 

In his book, Your Problems and Mine, Mr. Stable- 
ton recounts imstance after instance from his ex- 
perience in dealing with young people in the school. 
The problems of adolescence are among the most 
important and delicate and difficult that the teacher 
is called upon to solve. During the later school 
years girls and boys reach a critical stage in their 
development when unsympathetic and unskillful 
action by the teacher may bring to naught all 
the previous work of the school in the case of indi- 
vidual students. Stableton’s Your Problems and 
Mine is a case book on the problems of which adoles- 
cence is a serious type. In this book he furnishes 
principals and teachers with the benefit of his wealth 
of experience. No superintendent was ever more 
successful in dealing with boys and girls than was 
Mr. Stableton. This book tells just what he did in 
scores of individual cases. The date of publication 
is July 15. 


Advance orders being received now 
Price, $1.50 per copy 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Bloomington, Illinois 
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Physicians Know 


that it is both refreshing and invigora- 
ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 
ing a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 
nerve cells and the digestive system. Non- 
alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 
tion—readily assimilated and quickly beneficial 
in all ordinary conditions. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. . | 
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ments of the human hand. 


automatic and almost unconscious 





effort. 


improvements in our new machine, the 


374 Broadway 





“NATURAL TOUCH” 


The term is new, the idea is new, the fact is new. 


“‘Natural Touch”’ is the scientific adjustment of the key action to the natural muscular move- 
It makes the operation of the keys like second nature~— virtually 


*“Natural Touch”’ is the last word in typewriter efficiency—an efficiency which demonstrates 
itself in the work of the typist—for it enables her to do 
more work without fatigue—better work without conscious 


And “Natural Touch”’ is only one of the many notable 


Improved Self-Starting 
| REMINGTON 


| It pays every student to learn the skilled use of this 
latest Remington, and it pays every school to teach it. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
Branches Everywhere 





New York 
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BOOK TABLE 


NATIONALISM AND EDUCATION SINCE 1789. A 
Social and Political History of Modern Education. By 
Edward H. Reisner, Ph. D., Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 575 pp. 

One-sixth of the study is devoted to France, one-sixth 
to Germany, one-sixth to England and one-half to the 
United State. We refer to the last half of the book, 
which is interesting and plays safe. The statements are 
general and the facts taken irom official reports and other 
documents, and little or no attempt is made to go behind 
the return for verification of statements. 

Unfortunately there have never been any appropriations, 
state or national, to make reports even approximately re- 
liable. Indeed, accuracy was scarcely thought of until the 
twentieth century, and even now the difference of signifi- 
cance in figures is such as to make educational statistics 
often largely meaningless. 

Within the twentieth century the superintendents of 
New York and Chicago had some hot words over the 
health reports of the two cities with rather sharp retorts 
by both. There was no peace possible until it was dis- 
covered that the entire “row” grew out of the fact that 
in one city the statistics reported “lice” affliction as a 
disease and the other did not. 

Something of this has affected the value of all official 
reports. Within the century it was impossible to make 
the cities of Massachusetts agree on how the average at- 
tendance was reckoned. Some made an attendance of ten 
days in the year average over 200 days and reduce the at- 
tendance terrifically, while others made it mean the days 
present during the time enrolled, which might mean twenty 
days out of twenty, or perfect attendance. 

Dr. Reisner has played safe when safety was possible, 
reducing the errors to the minimum. Inevitably he has 
had to draw conclusions on apparent facts, but here, also, 
he has escaped conclusions as far as possible. 

Fortunately the generalizations of the present conditions 
are fairly safe. 

HERRING REVISION OF THE BINET-SIMON 
TESTS. Examination Manual: Form A. By John P. 
Herring, State Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book 
Company. 

The World Book Company has made a notable demon- 
stration of the possibilities of selecting a single phase of 
educational progress and promoting it to the end of the 
limit. Apparently the World Book Company is now pub- 
lishing more revelations and~ evolutions in Tests and 
Measurements than all other publishers combined. Here 
is a serious guess, the World Book Company in 1921 and 
1922 will sell more copies of its various books along this 
line than the entire sales ten years after the organization 
of the vigorous company. 

Its latest venture, “Herring Revision of the Binet- 
Simon Tests,” clarifies some of the features of the early 
tests which have not functioned satisfactorily. 

The Binet-Simon Tests needed modifications just as the 
first Bell telephones needed modification, and the World 
Book Company is promoting those modifications scientifi- 
cally. 

THE MAKERS OF AMERICA. By James A. Wood- 
burn, Indiana University, and Thomas F, Moran, Pur- 
due University. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company. Illustrated. Cloth. 308 pp. 

There will never be too many books on The Makers of 


America. Fortunately there is never any occasion to in- 
troduce new names or new incidents, but writers always 
add a new flavor, give a new interest to their book. 

Henry Ford’s factories make a million machines a year, 
The parts are the same in each of the million machines, 
and the parts are assembled by machinery. There is no 
possible chance to give a mechanical personality to any 
machine, and yet Mr. Ford says that every “Ford” has a 


personality. He says that if an expert takes a new ma- 
chine and runs it ten miles he will know whether or not 
he has run the machine two months later. The man 


doesn’t know how he knows, but he knows that he knows. 

We read about Otis, Hancock and Adams, Putnam and 
Wayne, Patrick Henry and Benjamin Franklin, Washk- 
ington and Lincoln, Eli Whitney and Robert Fulton in 
our early childhood, but we have never taken up a book 
like this of Woodburn and Moran that we have not read 
into all along it pages, that we have not reveled in its 
portraits and scenes with a keener interest than as though 
we had never seen them before. 

Each book has something refreshing about it and that 
is particularly true of this book, “The Makers of 
America.” 


SOCIETY AND ITS PROBLEMS. An Introduction to: 


the Principles of Sociology by Grove Samuel Dow, 
Baylor University. New York: Thomas Y. Crowel? 
Company. Cloth. 600 pp. 


Professor Dow has written a highly interesting and 
genuinely important book, because he considers all phases: 
of sociology. He studies Population as a Social Prob- 
lem, The Evolution of Social Institutions is intensely; 
significant from the standpoint of American History, of 
psychology and civic life. Social Maladjustment covers 
what: is ordinarily considered “Sociology,” including espe- 
cially poverty and crime, immorality and defections. 

In view of Lothrop Stoddard’s sensational study of “The 
Rising Tide of Color” the thirty pages on “The American 
Race Problem’* commands exceptional attention. Pro- 
fessor Dow is more scientifically inclined than is Stoddard, 
and less philosophically scholastic than is H. H. Powers 
in his famous study of “America Among the Nations.” 

We have seen no presentation of the Negro problem im 
the United States which is so specifically intelligent as is. 
the “Society and Its Problems. 

While the negro population has in a century increased’ 
from 1,771,656 to 10,463,013, the percentage of population 
has decreased from 18.4 per cent. to 9.9 per cent. 

Nearly ninety per cent. of the negro population is im 
Southern States that were former slave states, and eighty 
per cent. are in the eleven states from Virginia to Texas 
known as the “Black Belt.” 

Of the fifteen slave states Micsouri has but 5.2 per cent, 
of its population negroes, Kentucky only 9.8 per cent. 
Delaware 13.6 per cent., Texas 15.9 per cent., Maryland 
16.9 per cent. 

In Mississippi 52.2 per cent. of the population are 
negroes, in South Carolina 51.4 per cent., in Georgia 41.6 
per cent., Issaquena County, Mississippi, has 6,915 negroes 
and 702 whites, Tensas County, Louisiana, has 10,314 
negroes and 1,769 whites, Tunica County, Mississippi, has 
18,201 negroes and 2,156 whites. 

In 1883 the negroes in the United States owned 128,000 
homes and were credited with property valued at $75,000,- 
000. In 1916 they owned 600,000 homes and were worth 
$1,000,000,000. 

All in all Professor Dow’s study of “The American Race 
Problem” is wholesome and not fanatical’ in any degree. 
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of the country. 
tration are acceptable as news. Contributions 

The State Legislature of California last year passed a 
bill providing for migratory schools, and the first year of 
the new work has been a complete success, according to 
the supervisor’s report recently made to Governor 
Stephens. 

——-g-——— 

Of 125 members in the graduating class of Pennsylvania 
State College, forty-four give “association with students 
and others” as the greatest benefit they now think they 
have derived from their course of study. Only five men 
said that an education was the greatest benefit to be 
secured, while five others said that a technical education 
was the chief advantage. Twenty-five students said that 
a college education was valuable because of the broader 
view of life that it gave, twelve said they had been taught 
to think seriously, six said that self-confidence was the 
primary product of their training, and _ five said that 
worldly experience was the outstanding gain. 

o— 

A survey of fifty-eight state colleges shows that the 
middle West and the middle Atlantic states have made 
largest progress in the acquisition of good men and fixed 
revenue for state educational institutions. These states 
average $11,500 per year for presidents of the state schools 
as against $8,000 in southern states, and approximately 
$10,000 in western states. 





o— 

Survey of the textbooks and social studies recently made 
public by the Committee on Education and the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor shows that 
no textbooks in the public schools are being used for anti- 
labor propaganda purposes. 


——_ == 

The Union Pacific System announces fifteen free 
scholarships for 1922 and eighteen for 1923 at the State 
College of Washington. The boy ranking highest in club 
work for 1923 in corn, potato and wheat raising in eigh- 
teen counties of Washington will be selected as the win- 
ner of the scholarship. 


icemees cane : F 
Under an amendment to the Constitution of the state of 
Ohio adopted last year no person hereafter can become 
entitled to vote by attaining majority, by naturalization or 


Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of 


with schools or school events in any part 
school work or school adminis- 


must be signed to secure insertion. 


otherwise, unless he or she is able, except for physical 
disability, to read and write English. 
——= 

Ohio school teachers in convention at Sandusky recently 

enlisted in a campaign for increased educational facilities, 
——9——_ 

The trustees of Hillsdale College, Michigan, have elected 
William Greer Spencer, a professor in Franklin College, 
Franklin, Ind., as president, to succeed Dr. J. W. Mauck, 
who has served for thirty years. 

—— 

Dr, Herbert Stetson announced his retirement from the 
presidency of Kalamazoo College, Michigan, at the recent 
commencement exercises. Dr. Allen A. Hoben of Carle- 
ton College, Minnesota, has been chosen to succeed him. 

a Oa 

Because the state authorities believe that motion pic- 
tures, within the next few years, will become almost as 
important a factor in education as textbooks, courses ir 
motion-picture mechanics will be inaugurated in the four 
Michigan normal colleges next fall. 

—9—— 

The School Department of Maine has about 35,000 
volumes put up in traveling libraries of about fifty vol- 
umes each. These are sent out to rural districts on appli- 
cation, and may be retained six months. 
pense to the users is for transportation. 


The only ex- 


e _o 

Every possible effort will be exerted by the State Fed- 
erations of Musical Clubs in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, 
to» have school boards in all cities and rural school dis- 
tricts in these three states adopt the music memory con- 
test plan in connection with public school musical instruc- 
tion. 

—=Q—— 

The state of Missouri is making rapid progress in the 
training of industrial teachers. On April 28 twenty-five 
students were graduated from the St. Louis teacher train- 
ing department. Seventeen of the students received cer- 


tificates as trade teachers and eight as instructors of 
foremen training conferences. The teacher training 


work is conducted by the Missouri University. 
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# # TEACHERS AGENCIES. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
New (ork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave,  dirmingnam, Ala,, 809 Tithe Bldg, Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Kansas City, Mo.,1020 McGee St. Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


al s 

















Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty-one years of successful experience. 
Established 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 8 Beacon Street, boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. Established 1885. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency "Fifth Aveo 


Recommends college and normal graduates,‘ specialists, and other teach- 
ers to colleges, puktlic and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


EDM AND EDUCATORS’ = '0 Tremont St., Boston 


Route,”” our new 
EXCHANGE 
Sacramento, California, has a Bret : 


manual, free. Tells how 
President Frank Butler Trotter be- 
Harte school. 

















tu candidate. 25th year. 
came president, to 2,248 this year, and 
the appropriations have increased 
from $360,000 in 1915 to $3,000,000 in 





Charles A, Prosser has a forceful 


address on closing the flood gates oi 1921. 
immigration. Four fine buildings have been 
ao erected in the six years and_ three 
Free kindergartens are ardently more are provided for. More than 


championed by the National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 


ninety per cent. of the students are 
native West Virginians; the other 
ten per cent, came from twenty States. 








Junior Achievement Bureau, of the 
Eastern States League, O. H. Benson, 
director, functions with the Eastern 
States Exposition, Springfield, Mass., 
Sentember 17-23, 1922. 


President W. Charles 
giving Westminster College, New 
Wilmington, Pennsylvania, a genuine 
boost, not alone in registration but in 
service to Western Pennsylvania. 


Wallace is 


The State University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, enrolled 2,800 in the 
summer session. 


“Who's Who in America” contains 
biographical sketches of seven thou- 
sand two hundred men in the varied 


The State University of West Vir- walks of American life, who have 
ginia, Morgantown, has increased the achieved some degree of eminence in 
enrollment from 796 in 1915, when business, statesmanship, science and 











# #& SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES - # 


BME RS ON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 
ression whether as a creative thinker or an _ interpreter. Degrees 
granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. 














THE ARLO PLAN 


MR. SUPERINTENDENT: 


Coming home from Chicago a prominent educator 
your socialized recitations, 


said: “After all 
and projects, and problems, and what not, 
the big question remains. Can the pupils grasp the thought content 
of a printed page and express that thought in good English?” 


The ARLO PLAN has proved that it does develop this power. 
CLEMATIS ARLO ANITA 








for 3rd or 4th grades for 4th or 5th grades for Sth or 6th grades 
60 Cents 55 Cents 65 Cents 


By Bertua B. and Ernest Cons 
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the professions. Of this number five 
thousand four hundred, or three. 
fourths, received their education from 
denominational colleges. 


_—_— 


Washington and Jefferson Collec. 
Washington, Pennsylvania, is one ‘of 
the safe and sane men’s colleges ard 
continues to prosper despite the fa 


lues t fact 
that it is for “mere men.” 7 





Muskengum College, New Concord 
Ohio, enrolls 664 in the college de. 
partment and as many were in the 
academic department. There js a 
beautiful campus of eighty acres Tw 
new buildings have cost $425,000 
Knox _Montgomery, the president , has 
a delightfully refreshing personality 
tor a leader of young people. ‘ 


© 





Allegheny College, Meadville, Penn- 
Sylvania, Fred W. Hixson, president 
limits its attendance to five hundred, 
which gives it a chance to pick its 
students. 

The American 
Japan gives the 
Japan $1,000. 


Ambassador at 
American school in 


New Hampton (N. H.) Literary 
Institute, one of New England’s most 
honored academies, is making a noble 
effort to keep well up to the front in 
educational progress. George H. 
Libby, who has been principal of the 
Manchester, N. H., high school for 
eighteen years, is now principal of the 
New Hampton Literary Institute. Mr. 
Libby is a graduate of Bates College 
and was for five years a teacher in 
Denver. 





Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER 


12-13: Illinois Valiey 
nois State Teachers’ 
Princeton. 

12-13: Southeastern Division, 
nois State Teachers’ 
Lawrenceville. 

Eastern Division, Illinois 

Teachers’ Association, 

Charleston. 


NOVEMBER 
Celorado Education Association. H. 
B. Smith, secretary, 532 Common- 
wealth Building, Denver, Colo. 
7-10: Western Division at Grand 
Junction. 
9-11: Southern Division st Pueblo. 
9-11: Eastern Division at Denver. 
18: Chicago Division, Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Chicago, 


Division, Illi- 
Association, 


Illi. 
Association, 


1923. 
FEBRUARY 


Department of Super- 
E. A., Chicago. 


26-March 3: 
intendence, N. 





AUTHORS AND WRITERS OR STORIES 
AND POEMS WANTED 


Stories, Poems, Essays, Plays 
Wanted 


We teach you how to write; where and 
when to sell. Publication of your 





work guaranteed by new method. 


WALHAMORE INSTITUTE 
DEPT. J, 
Lafayette Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The University of Wisconsin offers yp s TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 4 + 
a course in humanities. Fond du Lac 
high school has just put in a course 


ewer education. George Ber- Attention, Teachers Available for September Positions 





nard Shaw said in a recent London 
lecture that while reading, writing Summer agency work is always heavy; 
and arithmetic are essential, a knowl- th — and August bring as many vacancies as any other two months of 
e e ° 
) ode of morals is equz nde . . 
edge of the _ 1 . ‘sl 3 yy We have now in our files calls for teachers from rural schools at 
essential. ne =pupils should be $1,200 a year to high school principalships at $3,500. 
trained, he said, in the initiation ot Try our Agency for prompt and courteous service. 
plans and purposes. lhe community No registration charge, permanent enrosment. 
relationship of the pupil should be Blanks and any further information sent on request. 


recognized and enforced. It is the 
business of the state to see that no BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
man escapes his responsibilities as a JOSEPHINE R, BROOKS, Manager 


citizen. “He ought to put back into 303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


the common stock as much as he has 


taken out. _Then he should make an Albert Teachers’ Agency Gcnloverd. CINCAGD 


extra contribution, else his country 
will not improve and humanity wil! 87th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our theu- 
dvance.” sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as & 
not advance. Business,” and learn how others advance. Be one of them. 
Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York 3; Symes B Denver; 
Peyten Bullding, Spokane. sees 











Dr. J. D. Finlayson of the faculty of 


the University of Michigan has been MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY iit t le 








named president of Fairmount College Schools 
to succeed Dr. Walter H. Rollins, who and daar sce: superior Professors, Principals, Pee eg he 
resigned January 1. Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
to parents. Call on or address 
Lieutenant Governor George F. Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Unien Square, New Yerk. 





Comings of Wisconsin believes in 
i i eee ee Shied haa - 


consolidation. He thinks the country j recommends 

schools should be community centres, $i-00) with ex om — Ad 

that they should be in the open coun- ed 1889. No charge Py e 
, 2 sno ovide “li ss- none for istration. I 

try, that the mh h a pr = be a. - ~ a. a ais 

rooms, an auditorium, a ie TOT ~wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New 


the teachers and a garage where 


autos and farm machinery cowl be , 
repaired by the rural school boys SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY / A Bane cogyed ce at 


under competent teachers. He thinks oe rae a seliater only reliable 











the curriculum should include a thor- New York City eaniidetds. 
ough training in the business of the Established 1855 Cuantus W.Menvess.few. [ree to schicel ~ — 
farm. 
THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Announcement is made vy New 
York University that accommodations RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
are being prepared for 6,000  addi- ; “ , 
tional students this fall. This is Proprietor Manager 
evidence that the American metropolis 120 BOYLSTON STREET 
host collexe town inthe world to Té@phone Beach 6606 BOSTON 11, MASS. 





increase the enrollment of one of her 
major universities from 14,000 to Wt),- 


000 in one year, which she claims will Ie the one in the country 
be done, is a noteworthy achievement. Th TEACHERS to give you real service. 
Nineteen years in the 

é ar er AGENCY work, managed by com- 


Nineteen Baptist churches in Buf- petent educators, on the 
falo have mae A schools. The 14 South Carroll St. Madison, Wis. oe logy eee oor oe 
course is four weeks—still giving the . 
children an unrestricted month. The 
sessions are only half as long as those 
of the regular public schools, A WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 
specialty is made of | religious instruc- 


tion, but there are games and manual ‘ 
training. N 
Nor are the Baptists the only de- + ¥ 




















nomination doing such work. The 

vacation school evidently fills a long- Supplies Schools and Colieges with Competent Teachers 

felt want. It will be a relief to par- 

ents and will prevent the time from Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 

and too heavily over the boys | we receive calls for teachers from every state im the Union ané can 
en a certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARB 

; . QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

S 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 

























We have unusual facilities for placing 
WM. B. ITTNER, F.A.L A. WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country 


Architect and Schoo! Specialist TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. . ) . Boston, Mass. 


Board of Education Building 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
AG ENCY Leng Distance Telephone Manager. 
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ho will pay your doctor, your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 








OU cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- | 
tection. It may be this month—or this. week. | 
Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. | 


Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. C. U. Protection re- 
mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help bear 
the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of Quaran- 
tine, may suddenly throw upon you. 

It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 
T. C. U. If you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 




















Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I’d borrow 
money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction t DR. A. E. WINSHIP 
me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my 





teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C. U.” 


Dr. WINSHIP Says: 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You “Heads or Tails You Win” 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 


It will pay you $50 4 month when you are disabled by Sickness or of Journal of Education, 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine says: “So far as we know, 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene-  ‘th®, best Provision | ioc 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase Casualty. Underwriters of 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established Lincoln, Nebr. When & 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- preennoed * is comparatnia 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month easy to make a sacrifice that 
when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- will provide for catastrophe. 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental ae See oe See fe “— 
loss of life. Afl benefits are doubled for travel accidents. you do not meet the catas- 

anion’ Gan’ ¢ > cea 

Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon a yee-de onan tn 


Heads or tails, you win.” 
Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our lee 
booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all over 7 : ’ 
America who have experienced what it means to have the Free eran eee 
T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. bad 7 =< Looe 441 T. C. U. Building, 
Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall I am interested in knowing about 


then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. | your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
Please do it today. whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
! 
! 
I 
! 
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TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS “EG ee epee nad 
4411.C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA : 


————______— 
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